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GENERAL MEETINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
Fripay, NOVEMBER 27, 1942 


Presiding Officer—President WiLt1aM E. WELD, Wells College, 
President of the Association. 


10:00 A. M.—BusrineEss Session, Grand Ballroom. 


Reports of Commissions and Committees. 


11:30 A. M.—GeENERAL Session, “The Responsibility of Education 
in Time of War’, Grand Ballroom. 

The Responsibility of the Public School System. 
JAMES MarsHALtL, Board of Education, New 
York City. 

The Responsibility of the Independent Schools. 
CiraupE M. Fuvuess, Headmaster, Phillips 
Academy, Andover. 

The Responsibility of Colleges and Universities. 
EpmunNpD E. Day, President, Cornell Univer- 
sity. 


2:30 P. M.—AFTERNOON Session, Grand Ballroom. 
The Contribution of Schools and Colleges to the 
U.S. Army Program. 
Lieutenant Colonel HARLEY B. West, War 
Department. 
The Contribution of Schools and Colleges to the 
U. S. Navy Program. 
JosepH W. Barker, Special Assistant to The 
Secretary of the Navy. 
Preserving Educational Values. 
VirciniA C. GILDERSLEEVE, Dean, Barnard 
College. 


4:30 P. M.—Sprciat MEEtTiNG, North Ballroom. 
College Entrance Requirements in War Time. 
WiiuiaM Matuer Lewis, President of Lafay- 
ette College, Chairman. 


7:00 P. M.—Dinner, Grand Ballroom. 
Greetings from Fraternal Delegates. 
Looking Toward Peace. 
GeorcE D. Stopparp, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, New York State. 











SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1942 


9:15 A. M.—Mornine Session, Grand Ballroom. 
The Program of the Army Institute. 
Colonel Francis T. SPAULDING, Chief, Educa- 
tion Branch, Services of Supply. 


Francis J. Brown, Executive Secretary, Sub- 
committee on Education, Joint Army and Navy 
Committee on Welfare and Recreation. 




















BUSINESS SESSION 
Fray, NoveMBER 27, 1942 


The fifty-sixth annual convention of the Middle States Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools was called to order at 10 
o’clock with President William E. Weld presiding. ‘The invocation 
was delivered by Reverend Edward V. Stanford, President of Vil- 
lanova College. President Weld then called on the Secretary of the 
Association to present the report of the Executive Committee. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Kart G. MILter, Secretary 


The fifty-fifth annual convention of the Middle States Associa- 
tion was held at Haddon Hall in Atlantic City on November 21 and 
22, 1941, a little more than two weeks before Pearl Harbor. ‘The 
official registration showed 727 delegates in attendance, representing 
418 institutions of which 149 were colleges and 269 secondary 
schools. It will be recalled that all of the states in the area served 
by the Association did not celebrate the same Thanksgiving date last 
year. 

Arising from the special meeting on Financial Problems, which 
was called at the suggestion of President William Mather Lewis of 
Lafayette College, two resolutions were placed before the Executive 
Committee and favorable action was obtained by a mail vote. The 
first of these resolutions proposed an income tax credit to cover school 
and college tuition paid for dependents beyond 18 years of age. The 
second resolution emphasized the need for continued financial as- 
sistance by the National Youth Administration for school and college 
students, with particular reference to accelerated programs. Both of 
these resolutions were transmitted by the Secretary to members of 
committees of the Senate and the House of Representatives dealing 
with these problems. Later developments have shown that the first 
resolution did not receive favorable attention, but that Congress did 
make financial provision for students in certain accelerated college 
programs. 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee on March 13, 1942, 
action was taken with reference to the distribution of the Proceedings, 
which has a direct effect on those attending the present convention. 
For some years past it has been the custom to send two copies of the 
Proceedings to each member institution, and also to send one copy 
gratis to each person registered at the convention. ‘There is good 
reason to believe that this latter procedure has been wasteful, and 
that copies have been sent to many persons who would not have 
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requested them. In view of the increased costs of paper and printing, 
the Executive Committee decided to make a charge of twenty-five 
cents per copy for the Proceedings when delivered to individuals, 
This charge does not cover the actual cost of printing and mailing. 
The registration cards for the present convention provide for the 


twenty-five cent payment by those who wish to have a personal copy 
of the Proceedings. As in the past, two copies will be sent to each 
member institution without charge. 

After prolonged and careful discussion, the Executive Committee 
decided that it was impossible, eight months in advance, to plan the 
program of the 1942 convention of the Association. It was therefore 
agreed to hold a special meeting of the Committee this Fall. During 
the Summer, as the Army took possession of Haddon Hall and other 
Atlantic City hotels, the Executive Committee voted by mail to 
transfer the 1942 convention to New York City and, after a detailed 
investigation of convention facilities, the officers of the Association 
selected the Hotel New Yorker as headquarters for the present meet- 
ings. On October 2nd the Executive Committee developed plans 
for the convention program which is to follow, and also took certain 
actions which should be reported to the membership. Because of 
complications involved in the transfer of the convention to New York, 
and because of uncertainties due to transportation problems, the Com- 
mittee authorized the Secretary not to prepare an Attendance Record 
for distribution at the present meetings, such as received favorable 
acceptance at the 1941 convention. “The Committee indicated its 
hope that the preparation of the Attendance Record can be resumed 
at some future date. 

The proposal to revise Article II, Section 2, of the Constitution 
by which non-accredited schools and colleges would no longer be 
eligible for membership in the Association after January 1, 1944, was 
reconsidered by the Executive Committee. Realizing the difficulties 
which schools and colleges may encounter in gaining accreditation 
during the war period, the Committee decided not to present the 
constitutional revision for action at the present convention. Although 
still adhering to the principle involved, the Committee agreed to 
withhold action during the period of the emergency. 

In response to a request by President Roscoe L. West of the 
New Jersey State Teachers College at Trenton, a resolution was 
unanimously adopted assuring the secondary schools that the Middle 
States Association will not interfere with adjustments in their pro- 
grams of instruction made necessary by the war effort. This action 
was subsequently endorsed by the Commission on Secondary Schools. 

The Secretary of the Association attended a conference in Wash- 
ington last June, called by President Zook of the American Council 
on Education, to solicit the support of the regional associations for 
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the program of the Army Institute. A second conference was held 
in Chicago late in September at which Dr. R. D. Matthews, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Commission on Secondary Schools, represented 
the Middle States Association. At its meeting on October 2nd, the 
Executive Committee recorded its approval of the Army Institute 
Program and recommended favorable action by the Commission on 
Secondary Schools, the Commission on Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion, and the present convention. Resolutions urging careful con- 
sideration of the Army Institute Program by member institutions 
have already been adopted by the two Commissions. ‘The general 
session of this convention, at 9:15 o’clock tomorrow morning, will 
deal with the Army Institute and should be of specific interest to all 
of the representatives of schools and colleges in attendance. ‘The 
Association will be asked to take action with reference to this im- 
portant project at the close of the Saturday morning session. 

One problem which confronts our schools and colleges at the 
present time is the acceleration of our educational program by which 
colleges may admit students who have not qualified for high school 
graduation. Such action has already been taken by certain colleges 
in this region. ‘The Association of American Colleges recommended 
consideration of the plan by this Association. ‘The Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education Association has made 
a similar request, and a number of requests have been received from 
member institutions for the discussion of this topic at the present 
convention. 

At its meeting last week the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education decided to take no action until there has been 
opportunity for general discussion by the Association, and the Com- 
mission therefore requested the Executive Committee to schedule a 
special session following the general session this afternoon. ‘The 
Executive Committee at its meeting this morning authorized the 
announcement of a special session on College Entrance Requirements 
in War Time, to be held in the North Ballroom on this floor at 
4:30 o’clock this afternoon. President William Mather Lewis of 
Lafayette College will lead the discussion. 

During the past year, in addition to the representatives previously 
mentioned, Dr. Charles H. Breed, Dr. R. D. Matthews, and Dr. 
Harold A. Ferguson served as fraternal delegates at the annual con- 
ventions of the New England Association, the Southern Association, 
and the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
respectively. During the coming week, Dr. William E. Weld will 
attend the convention of the Southern Association in Memphis, and 
Dr. Harold A. Ferguson will represent us at the meetings of the New 
England Association in Boston. 
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This report should not be brought to a close without mention 
of our loss in the recent death of Dr. Wilson Farrand on November 
4, 1942. Dr. Farrand served as presiding officer of this Association 
at its annual convention held in Baltimore just forty years ago. A 
resolution in appreciation of Dr. Farrand’s long service to the Middle 
States Association, and to American education in general, will be 
presented by Dr. Frederick C. Ferry. 

(Motion made and carried to accept and file the report as 
presented. ) 
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A MINUTE IN APPRECIATION OF 
DOCTOR WILSON FARRAND 


Presented by Dr. FREDERICK C. FERRY 


In the afternoon of Wednesday, November 4th, in the Princeton 
Hospital, death came to Wilson Farrand. He was eighty years of 
age. Following in his father’s footsteps as the Headmaster of Newark 
Academy, he had been the chief administrative officer of that dis- 
tinguished school for more than half a century. 

Since 1909, he was a member of the Board of Trustees of Prince- 
ton University, his Alma Mater, and through a score of years he 
was the Clerk of that Board. He was one of the little group that 
founded the College Entrance Examination Board in 1900, and he 
had played a large part in the conduct of its affairs from that time. 

In the Headmasters Association of the United States, he was 
an important factor from its beginning, and he was its President in 
1911. In many other organizations, and, particularly, those where 
both schools and colleges were represented, his influence was most 
helpful in reconciling the conflicting demands of institutions of 
different types, and finding for their problems wise solutions acceptable 
to all. 

Of the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Dr. Farrand was the President in 1902, and it is probable 
that he had been a participant in the programs of all its conventions 
for more than forty years, either through the giving of an address, 
or by the presentation of the report of some committee. 

Dr. Farrand was entitled to all the wide recognition accorded 
him. His experience in the life of schools and colleges had been long 
and intimate. His ideals of education were high and scholarly. He 
was peculiarly free from prejudice and personal bias. He was emi- 
nently fair-minded in all his dealings, and he chose to bear his full 
share of every task and every responsibility. 

We shall continue to miss his helpful hand in the work of this 
Association, but, most of all, shall we regret the loss of the genial 
companionship that he gave in friendly spirit so freely to us all. 

(A motion to approve the resolution in memory of Dr. Farrand 
was unanimously adopted by a rising vote.) 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
from 


November 1, 1941 to November 1, 1942 


Receipts 
Balance in Association Checking Account .......s.scsscsssessess $1,996.22 
Balance in Association Savings AcCOUNE ..........cescccssseseeeeeers 5,103.52 
Dues 
From 7 institutions for 1940-41 .............0 $ 70.00 
From 858 institutions for 1941-42 ............ 8,580.00 
Balance for 1 institution for 1941-42 ........ 2.50 
From 2 institutions for 1942-43 ..........00 20.00 
8,672.50 8,672.50 
Advance Accrediting Membership Fees 1941-42 ...........00 220.00 
Certificates to Schools, Commission on Secondary Schools .. 18.00 


Inspection of Colleges, Commission on Higher Institutions 400.00 
Evaluation Expenses, Commission on Secondary Schools 


NINE ssissnscascusszinitidncintini leita inna 331.87 
IN, icici iieciinentenlbaiicsicinatlblne 25.59 
FE: scccivicnenmmnninniiiiteel $16,767.70 
Disbursements 
a Te I sisi viisseiinicisisisaiaigpaacaiiaiaiiiaaiiaieiini $ 542.39 
Expenses of Members to— 
American Council on Education ...........00+. $ 146.50 
College Entrance Examination Board ...... 8.79 
UN: TENNNIAN isisisinsiainiciiieininpieacininiieinaanini 210.95 
Committee on Revision of Standards ........ 35.55 
Executive Committee Meetings ................ 231.59 
Prrimacetots MECC ceccccccccoceeseessccssscesnsennenses 447.68 
Expenses of delegate to New Eng. Assn. 
SI ctassconceesiaieaihheciui iain 28.49 
Expenses of delegate to North Central 
| ee 95.10 
Expenses of delegate to Southern Assn. 
DUS scabies escent 87.17 


1,291.82 1,291.82 
* $125. will be refunded and credited on the accounts of 1942-43. 
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Commission on Higher Institutions ..............sccccsssccsssssceeees $ 483.95 
Commission on Secondary Schools ..........sscesssssssssssssssssssssesees 5,596.34 
SINE SII acicsisidissnctiecictoupsehieetnbcnnssdeniiiaeneanshanieiiisnaianibiaiallle 10.00 
PT nscale Al hm la la 269.97 
AAD sacciniiinsisisistiniiiictiasainnisncdaiiiasesiliiahabunetebisoiadsicaiiaiaitiiilaaibeantbin 1,200.00 
ee: A TOU TOMI siccesstiiiccitninsccienceeteeiaiiskiniiiabdai 135.00 
I sisinecsivivsisciiisivsiccchealiaailibitiapuciiaiaiiiasihiiiaaiaabiaaitals 1,123.97 
ee I ssiccicoinncciscniiuscssnitniatopiaiieiaieiiasinetisbiniiiiiniiieal 25.00 
American Council on Education Dues ...........:ccsscssssssseesees 100.00 
Printing anid Ollice Supplies ..csccecececcscsesccesscvseseesscessescescossens 533.41 
Miscellaneous (cashing foreign checks) ..........csscssssssosseeees 1.00 
“ORR TI: ssiniiicicccicriieciiriniiisici $11,312.85 

Balance on hand in Association Checking Account No- 
Seay &, Fe siiscnenneiimaeeion 351.33 

Balance on hand in Association Savings Account No- 
TT eT 5,103.52 
OUI siiciashiincinsicsicsintilainicnibanipsapieieieiiaiiaibidddbicieamaieaahan $16,767.70 


Burton P. Fow er, 
Treasurer. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


We have examined the accounts of the Treasurer, together with 
the accompanying vouchers, and find all to be correct as set forth, 
the balance in his hands being— 

Checking Account .........csscee00 $ 351.33 
Savings Fund Account ............ $5,103.52 


S. E. Osgourn, 
CHARLES PLATT, JrR., 
Auditors. 


November 9, 1942 


Because of the illness of the Treasurer, the reports of the 
Treasurer and the Auditing Committee were presented by the 
Secretary of the Association. (A motion was made and carried to 
accept and file the reports as presented.) 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


CuHar.es C, TILLINGHAST, Acting Secretary 


I would like to read as part of this report the following statement 
from the minutes of the Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education: 

“Tt is with keen and lasting regret that we see the chair occupied 
at our meetings so many times by Wilson Farrand vacant now and 
henceforth. He died at the Princeton Hospital on Wednesday, 
November 4th. 

“Dr. Farrand had been a member of this Commission continously 
since its establishment. His long and intimate experience in the life 
of schools and colleges, his high and scholarly ideals of education, his 
complete lack of prejudice and personal bias, his fair-mindedness 
toward all our problems and his patience in dealing with them, and 
his readiness to bear his full share of every task made him of well- 
nigh unrivaled value here. 

“We shall continue to miss not only his great helpfulness in 
solving our. difficult questions, but also, very deeply, his genial com- 
panionship that was so welcome to us all.” 

Mr. President, as I come to this report, you will allow just this 
personal word. For many years, Mr. Bowles, now Lt. Bowles, who 
we are glad to see is with us this morning, has been the secretary of 
this Commission. When he went into the service and was given his 
commission in the Navy, the Chairman of the Commission asked that 
his work be taken over by myself as acting secretary of the Com- 
mission. 

We had all known what work Lt. Bowles was doing, but now 
I can testify that I did not have any idea how much work he was 
doing until I took it over. If there is any error in this report, and I 
trust there is none, it is because of the fact that the work has been 
picked up in the middle of the year by one, myself, not too familiar 
with the workings of the secretary’s office. 

There have been two meetings of the Commission on Higher 
Education held during the year. Each one was held at Princeton. 
The first one was on the 21st of April last and the more recent one 
on the 17th of this month. 

In addition to the discussion of problems which were presented 
to the Commission, such as has been referred to already by the Sec- 
retary of the Association, with reference to acceleration and with 
reference to communications to us from the American Council on 
Education, the major portion of the work had to do with the review- 
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ing of institutions seeking accreditation, re-accreditation or where 
reviews had been requested. 

Thirty-two institutions were considered by your Commission 
during the year. For the meeting in April, 1942, one institution had 
had an inspection; four had had re-inspections, and eight had sent in 
questionnaires and reports by which they were re-evaluated ; this makes 
a total of thirteen considered at the April meeting. At that time, 
one institution was placed on the accredited list of the Association, 
Notre Dame College of Staten Island. 


At the November meeting, nineteen institutions were considered 
by your Commission. ‘There were two inspections, six re-inspections, 
eleven reviews after questionnaires and reports had been sent in. At 
that meeting, four institutions were placed on the accredited list: 
Duquesne University, Thiel College, Mansfield State Teachers Col- 
lege and Washington Missionary College. 


Mr. President, I submit the report requested of me by the 
Chairman of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education. 

(Motion duly made, seconded, and carried to accept the report 
of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education. ) 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


E. D. Grizze.., Chairman 


The Commission on Secondary Schools has performed the usual 
activities: administration of the program of school evaluation, prep- 
aration of the List of Accredited Secondary Schools and compilation 
of reports of achievement of freshmen in college. Some attention 
also has been devoted to the problems of secondary education in a 
nation at war. 

The conduct of the evaluation program continues to require a 
major portion of the time and energies of the Executive Secretary 
and office staff. Table I presents statistically the progress of the 
evaluation program to date. Four hundred and thirty-one schools 
have been evaluated or are being evaluated this year. One hundred 
and five schools were evaluated during the past year. Of this num- 


ber 88 were member schools and 17 were new schools. Approximately 


one thousand individuals participated on evaluation committees, 
amounting to twenty-five hundred man-days of service. Beginning 
with the current school year the work is being carried on without 
the aid of a field representative. This reduces somewhat the over-head 
expense to the Association, but places additional burdens upon the 
Executive Secretary, and the office staff. It appears, however, that 
there is now available a considerable number of persons throughout 
the area capable of serving as chairmen of evaluation committees. 

It is becoming more evident as the program of evaluation de- 
velops that three significant results are being achieved under the 
New Plan. (1) The schools are obtaining at a minimum cost a pro- 
fessional and technical service that would not otherwise be available. 
(2) Representatives of schools, colleges and other agencies interested 
in secondary education are making contacts with secondary schools 
and gaining an acquaintance with practice in secondary education in 
a manner never before possible. (3) The Commission on Secondary 
Schools is able, through the aid of hundreds of competent educators, 
to secure really adequate data necessary in its program of accrediting. 
In addition to these major outcomes of the program, it is generally 
recognized that the self-evaluation by the school staff is a highly 
stimulating professional experience. Although this experience may 
be had without the aid of any organization, the program of the Middle 
States Association has done much to stimulate interest in the Evalu- 
ative Criteria among the secondary schools in this area. 

Within the past few months secondary school teachers and ad- 
ministrators have assumed responsibilities in relation to war emergency 
activities, rationing, victory corps, pre-induction programs and com- 
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munity civilian defense. These heavy burdens have begun to retard 
the self-evaluation activities. There has been some increase in can- 
cellation of committee evaluations because of the pressure of war- 
related activities. “The Commission will, of course, endeavor to 
assist schools in every possible manner. It should be understood 
that the self-evaluation is of very great importance, and when it is 
impossible to complete it, by the date set, a change in date should be 
requested. We hope such requests will be made only when the best 
interests of the school will be served by the postponement. 

In spite of the unusual conditions due to the war emergency, there 
seems to be a continued interest in the membership on the List of 
Accredited Secondary Schools. ‘Table II contains the names of new 
schools accredited at the November meeting of the Commission on 
Secondary Schools. 

Table III presents an analysis of all schools considered and a 
summary of the Commission’s official action. Twenty-one new schools 
and 147 old schools, a total of 168 schools, were considered; 16 new 
schools and 139 old schools, a total of 155 schools, were accredited. 
It appears that 8 old schools have been dropped from the list. It 
should be noted, however, that 7 of these schools were removed from 
the list because they had been closed within the past year. The List 
of Accredited Secondary Schools fcr 1943 contains 717 schools, an 
increase of 8 schools as compared with the List for 1942. 

Since the entrance of the United States into the war, frequent 
inquiries have been received relative to the attitude or policy of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools toward various proposed changes in 
secondary school practice. Many of these inquiries have been con- 
cerned with acceleration of the school program. Although the Com- 
mission is not in a position to answer specifically many of the ques- 
tions presented, it considers the situation to be sufficiently serious 
to justify a formal statement of policy and unanimously passed the 
following resolution: 

“As a means of maintaining a trained personnel in the 
nation, the Commission on Secondary Schools of the Middle 
States Association suggests that secondary schools encourage 
and prepare students of outstanding ability to enter college at 


the earliest age compatible with the welfare of the student and 
the maintenance of scholastic standards.” 


As Chairman of the Commission on Secondary Schools, I take 
this opportunity to express appreciation for the services of all those 
who are contributing liberally of their time and energies to the work 
for which the Commission is responsible. Without such wide-spread 
cooperation it would be impossible to carry on the present program. 

(Motion duly made, seconded, and carried to accept the report 
of the Commission on Secondary Schools. ) 
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TABLE I 
EVALUATION OF SCHOOLS 
January 1, 1943 
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TABLE II 
NEW SCHOOLS ACCREDITED NOVEMBER 1942 


DELAWARE 
None. 
District OF COLUMBIA 
Washington Public High School: 
Calvin Coolidge High School, 5th & Tuckerman Sts., N.W., 
Washington. 
MARYLAND 


Academy of the Holy Names, 711 Pershing Drive, Silver Spring. 


New JERSEY 


Hamilton High School, Park & South Clinton Ave., Trenton. 
Millville Memorial High School, 5th & Broad Sts., Millville. 
Pompton Lakes High School, Lakeside Ave., Pompton Lakes. 
Wood-Ridge High School, Hackensack St., Wood-Ridge. 
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New York 


Allendale School, Allen’s Creek Rd., Rochester. 

Nott Terrace High School, Schenectady. 

Riverdale Country School for Girls, Riverdale-on-Hudson, Bronx, 
New York City. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Baldwin Township High School, 376 Clairton Rd., Pittsburgh (10). 
Brentwood High School, Pittsburgh (10). 

Camp Hill High School, 24th & Chestnut Sts., Camp Hill. 

Hatboro High School, South York Rd., Hatboro. 

McKeesport High School, Bailie & Cornell Sts., McKeesport. 
Mahanoy City High School, 500 East Center St., Mahanoy City. 
Oakmont High School, Pennsylvania Ave. & 5th St., Oakmont. 


TABLE III 
ANALYSIS OF ACCREDITED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
January 1, 1943 
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REPORT ON THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION BOARD 


The Reverend ALBERT HAWLEY Lucas, 
St. Albans School, Washington, D. C. 


It is my privilege to report to you on the College Entrance 
Examination Board. The Board’s activities during the past twelve 
months have been described by our President, Dr. Marion E. Park 
of Bryn Mawr College, as ‘cataclysmic in change and in implication”. 
Over night the effect of Pearl Harbor on college education, and upon 
educators and students alike, was electrifying. On December 17, 
1941 the Executive Secretary was notified that the colleges making 
the greatest use of Board Examinations had decided as an emergency 
action to accelerate their schedules so that students might begin their 
college careers as early as June of 1942. The decision necessitated 
the examination of candidates in April instead of in June as heretofore. 
This meant a quick shift of examinations for more than 3000 can- 
didates. Shortly after the announcement by representatives of Har- 
vard, Yale, and Princeton, the Executive Secretary was notified by 
representatives of seven women’s colleges that they also would direct 
their final candidates to take the April tests instead of the June exam- 
inations. That meant an additional turnover of 3500 candidates 
from the traditional period for entrance examinations, or 6500 
examinees over all. 

The Executive Committee of the Board was called on Decem- 
ber 22, 1941 to meet these emergencies and as a result of that session 
the Board was able to adjust the complex machinery to meet ade- 
quately an entirely new situation. Specifically the Board adopted a 
series of objective tests, such as it had been giving in April, as a 
substitute for the June essay-type of examinations. ‘That these sweep- 
ing changes were made by the Board without any apparent effect on 
the quality of its services is a testimony to the fine spirit of coopera- 
tion shown by the schools and colleges. 

The passing of the subject-matter examinations after continu- 
ous use over forty-one years marks the end of an era. It is the hope 
of many Board members that written examinations in English, Math- 
ematics, Languages, Science, and History will be eventually restored 
because objective tests can never adequately measure a student’s ca- 
pacity to express his ideas, but we acknowledge that the early selec- 
tion of candidates for college leaves no method of Board examination 
available save the objective tests. "The hour examination in English 
Composition and the three hour examination in Mathematics for 
Engineering Schools set for this coming April remain as encouraging 
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evidence that colleges have not shut their doors on subjective exam- 
inations for the undisclosed future. 

Today the aim of the College Entrance Examination Board is 
to make a vital contribution to the war effort. The Board must 
serve the nation directly if possible and indirectly by being of maxi- 
mum help to its educational institutions. No narrow view of the 
Board’s function and work can be taken. Broad plans for greater 
cooperation in the future between school and college must not be 
discarded, but these must be temporarily placed in the background. 
The war is the Board’s paramount concern. 

As evidence of the aforesaid, the Executive Committee in April 
1942 approved the program for National Service work then under way 
and welcomed opportunities for further expansion. At this time, 
the Board at its Research and Statistical Laboratory at Princeton 
is engaged in five different projects for the Government and for re- 
lated scientific groups. In this connection the appointment of Pro- 
fessor John M. Stalnaker of Princeton University, and also Associate 
Secretary of the Board, as Chairman of the Committee on Service 
Personnel Selection and Training is noteworthy. For this service 
the Board has released Professor Stalnaker for such time as he 
requires for the work of this important Committee. 

An interesting and highly promising plan has been proposed by 
the Warden of Rhodes House of Oxford University in regard to 
the use of the College Entrance Examination Board tests for admis- 
sion to Oxford of British students who have been sent to this 
country. The suggested arrangement now under consideration by 
the Hebdomadal Council of Oxford would make it possible for such 
students to satisfy part of the Oxford requirements by the Board. 
If the plan proves successful, there is no reason why it could not be 
extended to cover this hemisphere since the Board has examination 
centers in Canada, and in Central and South America. The position 
of the Board’s examinations is being recognized generally beyond the 
confines of the United States and there is no better evidence of the 
useful standard of these tests. 

For five highly instructive years it has been my rare privilege 
to serve this Association as a Member of the Board and for the past 
two years as a member of the Executive Committee. I am deeply 
grateful to the Association for this trust. The Board is to be con- 
gratulated upon its selection of our own Dr. Karl Miller for the 
highly important position of Chairman for the coming term. Having 
sat with Dr. Miller on the Executive Committee of the Board, I 
know whereof I speak, and I know too that in these arduous times 
a better pilot could not be found. 
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REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Headmaster John F. Gummere of the William Penn Charter 
School presented the names of the Officers, Executive Committee, and 
Commissions for the coming year, in behalf of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. There were no nominations from the floor and the Secre- 
tary was instructed to cast a ballot for their election. The list of 
Officers, Committees, and Commissions is to be found on earlier 
pages of this publication. 
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MORNING SESSION 
Fripay, NOVEMBER 27, 1942 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SYSTEM IN WAR TIME 


James MarsHALtL, 
Member of the Board of Education of the City of New York 


Everyone knows something of how our schools have met their 
wartime responsibilities. Everyone knows how the schools have 
responded to calls from registering to rationing; from collecting scrap 
to selling bonds; from offering pre-induction and pre-flight courses 
to training mechanics for all the varied technical demands of industry; 
from turning the very maps on their poles to talking of possible 
leagues of nations; from training parents to re-training teachers. 
Hundreds of millions of man, woman and child hours have gone 
into these things. If I do not speak of such matters now, it is not 
because they are not important; not because they are not worthy 
of hours of discussion; not because the entire country should not 
know what our public schools have done. We can be proud of this 
chapter in the history of our public schools. I shall not speak of 
thee things because there is so much more that the schools can 
and that the schools will do; because there is so much that they have 
failed to do but can still do before it is too late. 

Of all people, school men must know the importance and the 
strength of the schools in expounding national aims; in spreading 
national ideology; in developing democratic ends and techniques. We 
are apt, however, to lack confidence in our own powers. Hitler 
has no such doubt as to the powers of the schools. He has set up 
schools in Germany and in the conquered lands to indoctrinate the 
young in the spew of Nazism. We can do as much if we will with 
our schools, 

But have we been thorough in developing attitudes and visual- 
izing ends and aims of our own? I think not. We have been too 
content with words and have disregarded the psychological results 
of those words. For example, we have taught of the American west- 
ward expansion; of the British political and colonial developments; 
of the opening up of new lands; of the conquering of semi-civilized 
peoples. We have taught these as great accomplishments, and, in- 
deed, they are great accomplishments. But, at the same time, we have 
taught them in such a way as to nurture the belief in the superiority 
of the white races. We have encouraged racial discrimination and 
the attitude of paternalism towards other peoples. We have fostered 
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the fantasy of the white man’s burden as a sort of moral slip-cover 
to hide the shabby texture of the patronizing attitude which we have 
shown towards others. Such attitudes cannot truly be the attitudes, 
the aims or the ends of a democratic people. 

Another example is to be found in our manner of teaching 
patriotism; pride in country; confidence in our own capacity as a 
nation. We have failed to emphasize the interrelationship of all 
peoples and our international relationship. We have failed to em- 
phasize the need of respect for each other. Have we not in a way 
bred isolationism and intolerance of other peoples and lands? A 
mature patriotism, a mature pride and self-confidence need not be 
fearful and need not be intolerant of others, though they are different 
from us. 

When we have taught of the economy of our country, have we 
not been too timid to admit that we need no longer assume that we 
live under an economy of scarcity? Have we not been too timid about 
emphasizing the democratic possibilities of labor organizations and 
the cooperative movement? In the schoolroom, even the New Deal 
tends to become a status quo. 

Perhaps the war can shake us out of this verbalistic tendency 
and make us more sensitive to the attitudes created by teaching. I 
am not criticizing the facts taught or the patriotism stimulated, but 
am pointing out our oblivion to the emotional by-products of the 
teaching. 

Certainly the war has made us more conscious of the problem 
of attitudes. It has emphasized the emotional problems of children. 
With the father absent at war or working in an industrial plant in 
some other town; with the mother worried about the father or about 
her economic situation; with mothers working in new and unsatis- 
factory environments in mushroom war towns; with the very real 
fear of air raids, children have become in many respects insecure. 
War thus tends to focus responsibility on the schools; to deal with 
insecurity, with children’s attitudes and emotional conflicts. Many 
of these insecurities and these emotional conflicts have it is true 
existed normally, but they have been accentuated and highlighted by 
the war. This presents a phase of education with which the nursery 
school and the kindergarten are familiar. They offer a service for 
little children; they have a message to all the schools. If our ele- 
mentary schools are to meet their wartime responsibility, they must 
develop technics which will aim to achieve similar ends; they must 
respond to an awareness of the children’s need for security. 

I need not tell you that one of the best ways of finding emotional 
security is through emotional release which is obtained in the arts, 
in dramatizations of the very things that are worrying children, and 
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by achieving an understanding of the whys of such things as air raid 
drilis, black-outs and rationing. This is really, I suppose, in a 
measure a fulfillment of the activity school idea. 

The wartime problems of children do not cease in adolescence. 
In some ways they are actually accentuated at this period. The desire 
to be grown up is frustrated by an attitude that the adolescent is too 
young to be useful. The youthful exuberance of the junior high 
school group, its desire to be of service must and can be captured and 
canalized to give a sense of contribution to and participation in the 
struggle. This means much more than junk collecting. Many times 
a youngster knows more about airplanes and flying and tanks and 
ships than does a teacher. Here is an opportunity for child leadership 
in the classroom, and every time a child can tell the teacher and the 
children about such matters, he has a sense of participation. 
After all, children are as competent generals and admirals as 
most commentators and columnists, and they are probably no more 
unrealistic constitutional lawyers for a post-war organization than 
most state departments and foreign offices. ‘They can get a sense of 
contribution as amateur strategists and treaty makers. They will get, 
too, a sense of participation by having their say about the affairs of 
the world and the future they want to be making. 

We are all familiar with the idea of the try-out courses in 
junior high schools, but we are apt to forget that these are not just 
try-out courses concerning tools and for the discovery of skills. 
Throughout childhood, and to a great extent throughout our lives, 
we want to try our own capacities, that is, we want to measure our- 
selves against others. If growth is arrested, this aim becomes com- 
petitive and aggressive. But, if in our try-outs we are successful in 
learning our capacities, not only to handle tools and materials but 
also in human relationships, then we are achieving something impor- 
tant; we are making a contribution to civilizing influences in the post- 
war world. 

The able teacher, of course, is able to use war motivation for 
learning what things are customarily taught with more traditional 
motivations or more doubtfully taught with no motivations at all. 
The carry-over from the thrill of Guadalcanal goes straight to 
jungles, coral reefs, anthropology and the South Seas. Perhaps, too, 
the war will revive abandoned moments in history and literature. 
Dido and Hannibal may come alive again, and Scipio’s “Carthage 
must be destroyed” may displace other things in the curriculum. For 
Dido and Carthage tie up with Tunis, and Scipio was the prede- 
cessor of Clemenceau at the peace conference twenty-four years ago. 
We can be flexible even in the so-called cultural courses. 
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The most visible impact of the war upon the public schools has 
been upon the high schools. ‘The development of the pre-flight and 
pre-induction courses has altered the curriculum and given definite 
motivations to thousands upon thousands of boys and to many girls, 
These courses have specific goals aimed to lead to such things as navi- 
gator, radio technician, construction worker, meteorologist. Now, for 
the first time, the academic high schools are learning something which 
has been common to the vocational schools for years. Perhaps this 
may concentrate the attention of secondary school and college teachers 
on the aimlessness of the academic and liberal arts curricula which 
failed to convince young people of a relationship between study and 
living; which failed to develop in them a confidence in moral and 
social ends. Without such confidence, we can have little hope in a 
better future; without a conviction of the relationship between study 
and living, education can have little application to life. It is in 
large measure time and money wasted. 

So far, the war has affected the curriculum for boys far more 
than for girls. In more ways than one, girls have a sense that the 
war has jilted them. The place of the young girl in the war is a 
genuine and pressing problem for our schools, as it is in fact a genuine 
and pressing problem for industry and the armed forces. There can 
be no question but that the place of women in the world will change 
in this war as it did during the last. Can the schools think fast and 
prepare for these changes? Or will they think slowly and later “look 
with dismay”? Many girls deprived of opportunities for friendship 
with boys, for marriage, will not be satisfied by war plants. They 
will want to work with children. ‘This is an opportunity to tie up 
the education of the high school girl with the nursery school, as it 
has been done so successfully on a small scale in our homemaking 
schools in New York. 

Although colleges are not my province, are not part of my 
assignment here today, we must consider them because they affect 
primary and secondary schools, especially today. College entrance 
requirements affect the high school curriculum, and cast a blight on 
many attempts the high schools make to meet student needs. ‘They 
have set education topsy turvy because they have caused it to build 
education down from the colleges instead of up from the kindergar- 
ten or nursery school. The high schools must offer so-and-so much of 
this and that, so that a few boys and girls can enter college. The 
junior high schools must set courses to prepare boys and girls for 
the high schools so that a few of them can enter college after high 
school. ‘The elementary school, in turn, must get children ready 
for the junior high schools so that they can go to high school, so that 
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a few can go to college. ‘This has been thoroughly unsatisfactory 
and has retarded educational development. 

So the war has opened the eyes of the college men to what the 
good kindergarten teacher knew generations ago, mainly, that stu- 
dents’ needs are more important than academic tradition. For the 
duration at least in colleges as in high schools, the aimless liberal arts 
course which was neither liberal nor art is being modified by finding 
specific motivations in the war effort. ‘This does not mean that 
vocational education is the only education worth while; but education 
should lead to the students’ finding a vocation. 

Perhaps after the war the values of the liberal arts can be height- 
ened through taking them out of subject matter wrappings and han- 
dling them as materials to develop student growth—rather than 
as subjects sublime in themselves. ‘This may carry over and effect 
improvement in the high schools and junior high schools before the 
leaven of reform already commenced in the elementary schools makes 
itself felt and forces changes in the secondary schools and colleges. 
If so, this will be a beneficial result of the war. 

But in a more immediate sense, the impact of the war on colleges 
has affected education generally. When the colleges, particularly 
the universities, in the name of the war effort, though sometimes 
for less noble reasons, failed to protect the 18 and 19 year old male 
students and lay down on the job of preparing trained minds needed 
in war and for the peace after the war, this affected the high schools. 
The feeling of unrest, the feeling of irresponsibility is already notice- 
able in the younger boys. It is evidenced by increased drop-outs and 
by the attitude, “I won’t get into college, anyway, so what’s the use 
of studying?” This is destructive in its effect upon the home front, 
and I do not believe that the schools alone can handle this situation. 
It requires an enlightened national treatment of manpower. 

And now the colleges, particularly the smaller ones, being in 
danger of losing all of their young men, now urge a shortened high 
school course, so that the younger boys can fill the empty ivy clad 
halls. Even the Policies Commission of the N. E. A. has approved 
such a course for some students, at least. I trust that the high schools 
will not fall into this trap. We know by experience that the high 
school is not just a place to learn; it is also a place to mature. And 
cutting short the high school years for most boys will throw them into 
scholastic situations which they will be unable adequately to handle, 
because they are still immature. 

But the most serious thing that the colleges have done to edu- 
cation has been the abandonment of educational control to the Army. 
They have told the Army, “You choose the boys to go to college; 
you choose the courses they should take.” For this is the meaning 
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of the plan accepted by the colleges recently at Philadelphia. | 
admire the skill of the Army in conducting the war. I am, with you, 
proud of its preparations and campaigns, but I deny that it is the best 
agency to handle the over-all problems of manpower; I deny that 
it is the best agency for long term planning; I deny that it is the 
best agency to set the aims and the standards of education. Army 
men are specialists. “The schoolmen are also specialists. ‘There is no 
more reason for military men to think that they know which boys will 
profit by schooling, what courses will prepare them, and how the aims 
of the war and peace can be taught, better than teachers, than there 
is for teachers to think that they can conduct the fight in Tunis or 
New Guinea better than military men. I believe that the most 
important function of the public schools today is to fight and main- 
tain local civilian control over education. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOLS 


CiLauDE M. Fuess, Headmaster, Phillips Academy 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: It is with some conscious 
satisfaction that I find the independent schools represented on this 
program in a position of honor between the public schools on the one 
hand and the colleges and universities on the other. I fear that we 
have been of late somewhat neglected. ‘There has been the intima- 
tion from the enthroned great gods of education that we belong to 
the era of lavender and old lace, that like old Jim Jay we are stuck 
fast in yesterday, in a world of haircloth sofas and other relics of 
by-gone days. 

We have been so frequently branded as conservatives and reac- 
tionaries that some gullible people have begun to think the aspersion 
is justified and a few of us headmasters, in sensitive and melancholy 
moods, have wondered whether without being conscious of decay we 
have joined the ranks of the unburied dead. 

Although we have continued in our own fashion to stress ac- 
curacy, thoroughness and hard work, we have been damned as being 
out of date. We have seldom been challenged. Much worse, we 
have been ignored and we have been ignored at a moment when we 
believe we are equipped to make at least a modest contribution to the 
victory which all of us are trying so desperately to win. 

The term ‘independent schools” is generally applied in the 
United States to a school charging fees but operating not for profit 
usually under the direction and control of a Board of Trustees in 
accordance with the statutes of the state in which it is located. It 
deserves its name also because it is uncontrolled or unsupervised by 
any governmental agency and may, so long as it keeps within the 
law, educate its students according to its own individual program. 

It must be admitted that the independent schools, for which I 
am speaking this morning, are numerically an insignificant part of our 
educational system. I have never actually counted the independent 
boarding schools for boys in this country; but I did select twenty-five 
of the leading ones and found that their combined enrollment for the 
current year is less than eight thousand pupils. Quantitatively the 
graduates of the independent schools are negligible as compared with 
those from other secondary institutions. Nevertheless, without dis- 
paraging the excellent work of the high schools, the influence of the 
independent schools has been far out of proportion to their number. 
Most of them came into existence, indeed still exist, for the primary 
purpose of preparing boys for college. Their undergraduate personnel 
is therefore the result of careful sifting; for only those applicants 
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are ordinarily admitted who, because of their previous records or dis- 
coverable aptitudes, are regarded as college material. In this respect 
they differ considerably from comparable schools in England, from 
which only approximately half of the students go on to the universi- 
ties. The alumni of our independent schools have had an amazingly 
distinguished representation in Who’s Who in America. I do not 
intend publicly to titillate my own complacency or bore you quoting 
statistics, although I could do so from memory. I will content myself 
by asserting that the independent schools, like the independent col- 
leges, have made their positive contribution to the national welfare. 

Like the independent colleges, too, we of the independent schools 
are in this war far more than ankle-deep. Furthermore we have 
much at stake. As a people we are now fighting to preserve a system 
which permits,—indeed so far has encouraged,—such privately en- 
dowed enterprises as ours to be organized and flourish. In Nazi 
Germany there are no such colleges as Hamilton and Haverford, no 
such schools as Andover and Lawrenceville, which are at liberty 
under the law to provide instruction just so far as patronage can be 
secured. The liberalism which allowed the foundation of Harvard 
and of Exeter could not be maintained except in a democratic coun- 
try. Consequently this war comes very close home to institutions 
such as those which I represent. If our nation is defeated, its free 
institutions will ultimately disappear. 

Naturally, then, the independent schools are well aware of their 
responsibility in this hour of crisis. Under our Constitution the gov- 
ernment has so far given us the inestimable privilege of functioning 
as we please. We have been granted certain immunities from taxa- 
tion. We‘have not, been subjected to federal or state inspection. 
We have been outside the scope of political manipulation in legisla- 
tive bodies. We have been allowed to undertake experiments without 
being denounced by indignant citizens. We owe our origins, our 
continued prosperity, our far-reaching plans for the future to the 
generosity and tolerance of the state. Leaving the patriotic motive 
aside, sheer self-interest should lead us to defend to the last ditch our 
American way of living. We should like, of course, to have our 
schools outlast this war. "That we shall continue to survive, I have 
no doubt. Many of the independent schools represented here have 
emerged little damaged by other similar cataclysms and will doubt- 
less see the end of this one. But if, because of the national need, we 
have to alter our policies or even to close our doors, that is of minor 
importance. The main consideration is the preservation of a govern- 
ment under which eventually other schools like ours can rise and carry 
on the work which we have been accomplishing. 
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I was present at a great conference this summer in Washington 
at which the heads of colleges and schools were told again and again 
by high military authority that this is an “all-out” war. The inde- 
pendent schools, like the colleges and the public schools, needed no 
such reminder. We have known it for many months. What we re- 
quire is not so much stimulation as information. We are aware that it 
is our duty to meet as quickly and effectively as possible all the legiti- 
mate demands of the government. ‘The independent schools, which, 
as I have suggested, were created to equip boys for college, must now 
change their aims and prepare young men for the requirements of 
war. If the methods were always clear, it would be simple for us 
to follow them. ‘The trouble is that even the wisest generals and 
admirals seem to differ in their conception as to what is the best 
training for war. ‘There are independent schools which have been 
completely turned over to military training, with all which that 
implies, including the abandonment of most of the old liberal arts 
program. It may, of course, become necessary for even small boys to 
spend all their time in learning how to operate machine guns and 
pilot airplanes. If that hour arrives, we must throw aside our 
French and our History, sacrificing temporarily much of our civiliza- 
tion in order to preserve it ultimately intact. 

For the present, however, it is not essential to go that far. I 
believe it to be quite possible and desirable for the independent schools 
to retain certain basic studies, at the same time so emphasizing math- 
ematics and the sciences that the boy may be ready for intensive army 
training when, shortly after his eighteenth year, he puts on a uniform. 
Even on the battle-field, the best officer is likely to be the educated 
soldier. Even in the army it is important that a private, to say 
nothing of an officer, should read, write, speak, and understand his 
own language, be familiar with the history of his country, and think 
clearly and act intelligently. I have talked with many army and 
navy officers and feel sure that they would support this doctrine. 
The job which the independent schools can do is being gradually 
clarified. We have been able to add important courses in such fields 
as Communications, Navigation, Cartography, First Aid, Radio, Auto 
Mechanics, and Meteorology without disturbing too much those 
basic subjects which can never become obsolete. 

In this connection, although perhaps by way of digression, I 
would express quite frankly the opinion that, generally speaking, it 
is better for a youth verging on eighteen to remain in school than to 
go prematurely to college. The independent school program as we see 
it is continuous, consecutive, and cumulative, directed towards the 
building up of a well-rounded mind and character. Its policies have 
been focused on teaching boys to be accurate, thorough, and indus- 
trious. It should and does know how to deal with these boys of 
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seventeen and eighteen,—what their problems are, what restrictions 
should be imposed, what concessions should be granted. ‘The college, 
with all due respect to my friends among deans and presidents, has 
had quite another job to do. To hasten our boys into college six 
months before they are ready to meet its freedom, its different methods 
of instruction, its more advanced type of subject matter, is in my 
judgment a serious blunder. We cannot accelerate physiological 
growth. It is not worth abandoning a well-established educational 
sequence in order to allow a boy to claim that he has “been to col- 
lege.” ‘This is one of the chief reasons, I take it, why the recent Act 
of Congress permits a student to complete the second half of his Senior 
year in an independent school. ‘The issue is very simple, “How will 
the government get the best material for the armed services?” [| 
believe that the best results will be obtained by encouraging the aver- 
age eighteen-year old boy to earn his school diploma. Artificially 
ripened fruit is never so tasty as that which matures in Nature’s 
manner. 

Assuming that this doctrine is sound, the independent school 
during the coming months has the even greater responsibility of mak- 
ing sure that its program is at the maximum of effectiveness. If boys 
are going direct from school into uniform, as seems likely to be the 
case, we schoolmasters must once more take stock of our resources, 
reconsider our procedures, and possibly revise our aims. We cannot 
afford to cling too blindly to tradition. We face the absolute necessity 
of eliminating waste and repetition, of concentrating on what is vital 
while we also maintain sufficient flexibility to permit the development 
of unusual aptitudes and abilities. Under the spur of grim necessity 
we may even survey our curriculums with the idea of weighing values 
and determining to what extent we are really fulfilling the proper 
mission of so-called “educators.”” What subjects should all boys 
pursue? Which should be reserved only for those who will profit by 
them? I am thinking, of course, not only of the immediate require- 
ments of war but of what any educated man, in peace or in wat, 
should be expected to know. It will be found, I suspect, that the 
needs of war coincide in several aspects with the needs of a peace-time 
society. The independent schools may well do a little housecleaning 
right now. 

Consider, for example, the whole question of physical fitness. 
Anybody familiar with the boys of the 1930’s knows that the majority 
of them had little fondness for hard bodily exercise. Athletics flour- 
ished in the stadiums and on the playing fields; but a large percentage 
of the undergraduates were watchers and cheerers, not participators. 
The ubiquitous automobile had made legs unnecessary, even for short 
distances. Now the rationing of tires and gasoline has made walking 
unavoidable and thus compelled the use of important muscles. The 
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war emergency, moreover, has turned the attention of schools towards 
various forms of body-building,—an old type of gymnastics somewhat 
modified to meet modern needs,—with special stress on physical 
strength, resourcefulness, and endurance. We are recognizing anew 
that the schools have a responsibility in teaching their pupils the rudi- 
ments of hygiene and the necessity of sensible habits. All this will 
be carried over, if we are wise, into the peace after the war. 

It is becoming increasingly important that these boys, who will 
have to fight the war for us, should be informed regarding its back- 
ground and the issues involved. ‘The sudden impact of Pearl Harbor 
brought with it a revived interest in American History. Many schools 
had already been obliged under the law to offer instruction in this 
vital subject; but it was soon proved by patriotic observers that boys 
and girls in many sections of the United States could grow up and 
become citizens without knowing anything about the origins and de- 
velopment of our government. Assuredly the independent schools 
have a heavy responsibility in making sure that the future soldiers in 
their classrooms understand what they are fighting for. Here again 


this training has as much value in peace as it does in war. No schools 
are justified in spending months on the Greece of Pericles and the 
Rome of Julius Caesar while neglecting the America of Washington, 


Webster, Lincoln, Wilson, and Roosevelt. 

Much has been said in recent months about arousing among 
young people a spirit of loyalty, unselfishness, and cooperation. In 
many independent schools boys are making their own beds, working 
on the grounds, helping in community enterprises, and assuming posi- 
tions of leadership. ‘Through these devices the attitude of the in- 
dividual citizen, old or young, towards the society in which he is 
placed is being made clear, and he achieves a certain amount of self- 
discipline. But this kind of training also is just as important in peace 
as it is in war. Unfortunately it took the catastrophe of a world 
war to make many teachers and most pupils aware of their personal 
responsibility. 

These are merely three out of many specific examples of the way 
in which independent schools may properly “clean house,” not merely 
as preliminary to victory but for decades to come. Let me pursue 
this topic just a little further to indicate what independent schools 
are thinking. ‘They must offer more opportunities for poor but ex- 
ceptionally able boys to secure an education. They must provide the 
machinery through which a brilliant boy may progress as fast and as 
far as possible. This means that they must be less standardized and 
rigid in their courses of study, and more ready to detect and allow for 
individual differences in ability. ‘They must, in return for the spe- 
cial privileges which they enjoy, cooperate more fully with their 
neighbors. If they have been sitting, secure and smug, in their Ivory 
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Towers, they must climb down into the arena. Finally they have the 
responsibility of providing the best available instruction, guidance, 
and inspiration. ‘They must, especially in this war period, give 
VALUE RECEIVED to their patrons. This is their responsibility 
today, but it will also be their responsibility tomorrow “when the 
world is free.” 

I wish that the responsibilities of all the secondary schools, public 
or independent, day or boarding, could be made clearer than they 
have been. It is obvious that every boy should try to get as much 
education as possible, for trained men will be indispensable in the 
Brave New World which we are facing. But as to the type of edu- 
cation most needed in the crisis, opinions have differed. Until some 
governmental edict is promulgated, each school will have to do its 
best in the light of its experience and special problems. It may be 
taken for granted, however, that we are all in the same boat, whether 
we are connected with Waterville High School or the New York 
Military Academy. 

It is conceivable that, during some so-called New Order after 
peace is made, certain radical leaders may call for the abolition of 
both independent colleges and independent schools. In any open 
competition, government controlled and supported institutions will 
have a considerable initial advantage over those which rely on private 
patronage. Conditions during the next few months will unquestion- 
ably make dubious the survival of the weakest independent colleges 
and schools, and some of them may never be the same again. What 
independent schools will survive this war? Not necessarily the 
wealthiest, but surely those which in the emergency contribute most 
to the war need. ‘The liberal arts will come back again, but only if 
we have defended successfully the civilization which has made them 
possible. 

The existence of independent colleges and schools in competition 
with those maintained by the government has been good for both 
groups. It has opened the path to wider and more daring experi- 
mentation, to increased recognition of great teachers and scholars, to 
wise planning and administration, to the building up of valuable tra- 
ditions, to the encouragement of individual initiative. Uniformity, 
standardization, mediocrity have thus to a large degree been avoided. 
Fortunately there is no reason why we should not continue to have 
both private and public institutions. If the hour arrives when Har- 
vard and Columbia, Andover and Hill, cannot hold their own on 
sheer merit, they will deserve to perish. “They will then have ceased 
to perform their mission, which has been and should be to train 
young men for “the great end and real business of living.” And if 
this means strenuous battle and noble self-sacrifice, the responsibility 
and the purpose will still be the same. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


EpMUND E. Day, President, Cornell University 


Dr. Weld and members of the Association: It would suit my 
purposes better if this part of the program could be converted into an 
open seminar, for I am quite sure that the remarks I have to make 
will fail to cover phases of this broad problem that are much in 
your minds. 

We have been passing through a period of perplexity. The 
lowering of the selective service age to 18 has now multiplied our 
perplexities. We face a time in which it has been, to our credit, 
exceedingly difficult to reorient our thinking, for, after all, war is 
the very antithesis of the ideals to which we have devoted our lives. 
It is not surprising that we have to some extent lagged behind in the 
inescapable adjustments of this period. 

The contributions of education in total war must be related 
to the contributions of education in peace. What are the responsi- 
bilities of higher education in this free country of ours in peace? In 
general, they fall into three divisions. In the first’ place, they con- 
sist in part of the extension of the boundaries of knowledge through 
systematic methods of inquiry,—the continuing and untiring effort of 
the scholars and scientists. There is nothing in the record of higher 
education in this country more illustrious than the contributions 
made by our scholars and scientists. On that side we are secure; the 
record is completely convincing. 

In the second place, in higher education we are under obligation 
to train professional and higher technical personnel for the service 
of the country. Increasingly as the standards of professional com- 
petence rise, the training of personnel in these fields falls to the lot 
of the colleges and universities. Increasingly over the years these 
institutions have devoted themselves to this type of service. Again, 
the record is clearly one of distinguished achievement. 

In the third place, it is the responsibility of these institutions of 
higher learning to maintain the honorable tradition of liberal edu- 
cation. It is a distinguished tradition, one in which we can all take 
great pride. And to some extent it is a tradition subject to vali- 
dation. Certainly with the customary use of statistics the values 
of higher education can be made to appear almost indisputable. Nev- 
ertheless on this side the record of achievement leaves something to 


be desired. In my opinion on this side improvements will have to be 
wrought in due course. The fact remains that in the liberal tradi- 
tion American higher education has established some of its greatest 
prestige. 
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Of course, it is not altogether easy to identify the contribution 
clearly, but I venture to suggest that there are at least three essential 
elements in the program of liberal education in America. First, it 
has undertaken to give young men and women an understanding of 
the nature of the physical universe, the nature of the social order, 
and the nature of their own individual selves. Second, it has tried 
to cultivate in youth habits and interests and aptitudes designed to 
assure their continuing growth in life. Third, it has endeavored to 
give these young folks some scheme of enduring values worthy of 
their time. Without those values all the rest becomes aimless. 

Now, if we recognize these as the contributions or responsibilities 
of higher education in time of peace, what becomes of them in time 
of total war? It is fairly easy to see what happens to the contributions 
which lie in the field of research. Wherever possible they have been 
converted to war use. In certain fields that conversion has become 
almost complete. Take, for example, the field of physics. Practically 
everything that is going on in the way of scientific work in the field 
of physics is directed towards winning the war. ‘The same is true of 
other fields where conversion is possible. 

Of course, there are great areas in which conversion is manifestly 
impossible. For that we can be thankful. But even in those fields 
where the conversion cannot be effected, there is a great lowering 
of present drive for reasons which we have to keep in mind in all 
phases of this situation; namely, the lack of impulse, the lack of 
spirit for it, a sense of uneasiness that effort is not more directly re- 
lated to winning the war. 

I can name you a score of men on my own campus, men of great 
scholarship, who just cannot stay on scholarship for the time being. 
Their minds are elsewhere. ‘That is what is operative throughout 
this whole field. It is a force that lays hold of our scientists and 
scholars. It lays hold, too, of our undergraduates, both men and 
women. 

I say it is relatively simple to see what has happened in the 
field of research. What has happened in the field of technical and 
professional training? May I shape my remarks on this subject in 
terms of an exceedingly important document which was issued by 
the Manpower Commission last August. In my opinion it is the 
document which has not had enough attention from educators. It is 
a document formulated by a special committee created by the Man- 
power Commission in late July; a committee of six, under the chair- 
manship of President E. C. Elliot of Purdue, who had just before 
been appointed chief of the Division of Professional and Technical 
Personnel in the War Manpower Commission. In addition to Dr. 
Elliot, the committee consisted of representatives of Selective Service, 
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the War Department, the Navy Department, the War Production 
Board, and the Civil Service Commission. 

This six-man committee held extended meetings over a period 
of several weeks and in the middle of August rendered a report which 
laid down ten principles having to do with the utilization of the col- 
leges and universities during the war period. I will not undertake 
to go over all ten principles, but I would like to read you the first two. 

“All students, men and women, must be preparing themselves for 
active and competent participation in the war effort and supporting 
civilian activities. “This basic proposition will, of course, be accepted 
and understood by the institutions, by the students, and by the general 
public. 

“All able-bodied male students are destined for the armed forces. 
The responsibility for determining the specific training for such stu- 
dents is a function of the army and navy.” 

I call your attention to the fact that this pronouncement was a 
pronouncement unanimously approved, not alone by the Army and 
Navy, but by the Manpower Commission. It was made with the 
definite understanding that there was every reason to believe that 
shortly the draft age would be lowered to 18. 

The second of the two principles has had consequences the sig- 
nificance of which we are just beginning to realize. What did it 
mean in terms of the constituency with which we have to deal in 
higher education? Well, it meant that practically all of the men 
were to be under the orders of the Army and Navy. As present 
examining procedures go, some 85% of the young men who go to 
college can qualify physically for the armed forces. In fact, the 
percentage runs somewhat above that. In other words, so far as 
physical disqualifications reserve men for higher education, that 
amounts to less than 15% of the total college men. Furthermore, 
notice is definitely served that even the 4-F men and all the women 
are to train for active participation in the war. As far as the 85% 
of the physically qualified men are concerned, responsibility for 
determining their specific training is a function of the Army and Navy. 

Since August, as President Weld has indicated, I have been 
devoting a great deal of time to a series of conferences with Army 
and Navy representatives with respect to the college training of able- 
bodied men destined for the armed forces. The plans which have 
been evolved by the Army and Navy will shortly be announced. 

I think you know already what their general outline is. They 


call for the assignment to selected colleges of men already enlisted in 
either the Army or Navy, in active status, on pay and under discipline, 
for technical and professional training. ‘The training will run to 
such fields as engineering, physical science, dentistry, and medicine. 
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Those four fields will cover the major part of the men so assigned, 
The men will be in college for periods running from eight or nine 
months—two semesters or three quarters—up to something like 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight months, depending upon the extent of 
the advanced technical training. Of course, the men going into 
medicine will have a longer period of training. ‘The pre-medical 
phases will probably be about four semesters, and the straight medi- 
cal school work will be compressed into three calendar years. 

The basic program, in the first two semesters or three quarters, 
will probably consist of English, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
and a course in the American tradition, or the American heritage, or 
geo-politics, covering the tremendously important subject of what 
the fighting is all about and how and why it came. The English will 
be designed to effect some measure of mastery of the mother tongue in 
both written and oral forms. For Mathematics, presumably Biology 
will be substituted for those headed toward medicine and dentistry. 

That, in a nut shell, is the nature of the program. Both the 
Army and Navy will assign back to selected institutions for this 
program of training. ‘The numbers to be so assigned have not yet 
been fully determined. Something like 250,000 total at any one time 
would seem to me a fair present guess. “The number of institutions 
to be selected again has not yet been determined. It is likely to be 
between two and three hundred. The plans are still in the stage of 
over-all approval. Once they have such approval from the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of Navy, presumably with the knowledge 
and assent of the President of the United States, they will be turned 
over to appropriate branches of the two services for concrete admin- 
istration. Administrative machinery is already under construction, 
and doubtless will move into action just as soon as the plans are 
publicly released. 

What sort of a picture lies before us in terms of this kind of a 
program? I have an urge to see this program dissolve at this point 
into a three-cornered debate by the three speakers of the morning, be- 
cause I detect three or four points on which we could well join in 
argument. ‘The question of the extent to which liberal arts instruc- 
tion should get into the Army and Navy programs is one which, I can 
assure you, has been discussed extensively in Washington over the 
last few months. ‘There have been marked differences of opinion 
on the subject, not only among the educators, but among some of 
those more directly concerned with formulating the programs. 

In general, it has been the conclusion of the Army that liberal 
arts education as such is not relevant to the development of the combat 
forces; that you do not make a fighter, at any rate a killer, by going 
the liberal arts way. I have been in on some of that debate, and I 
have been rather persuaded that the Army’s conclusion is probably 
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correct. Frankly I have come to feel that I hope it is. I should 
hate to think that the liberal education we have been undertaking to 
provide has been designed to make a man a better killer. 


I do not think that the right response here is to claim as against 
the Army and Navy that liberal arts education will make a better 
combat force. At any rate the Army and Navy are convinced 
that what they need from the colleges and universities is technical 
and professional training in large quantities. “This war has gone sub- 
stantially technical. We know that some two-thirds of all the Army 
personnel must have a substantial measure of technical competence in 
service, and that very large numbers must have the advanced tech- 
nical training which only the colleges and universities can supply. 

Where does this leave the liberal arts? It seems to me that we 
can best ponder this question at three levels. What about those 
young men and young women who have not yet reached the age at 
which they are expected to enter war service? What about seniors 
in high school? What about the class that may be either in high 
school or in college depending upon how admission policies trend 
over the next few months? 

It is my own feeling that every effort should be made to get in as 
much liberal education at this level as we have time and opportunity 
for. I distrust the sweeping trend toward technical training in the 
secondary schools as a means of qualifying young men and women 
for immediate war service. I distrust it to this extent, that I fear 
it may go too far. I fear it may rob us of liberal education at that 
level where it might be preserved, and I very much hope that the 
work that goes forward in the independent schools, in the public 
schools, and at the lower reaches of the colleges will do its utmost to 
maintain the continuity of liberal education in this country despite 
the war. 

So far as our young folks have reached service age, I think that 
liberal education is substantially out for the duration. I say that 
with a sense of great loss, of irreparable damage, but I cannot escape 
the conclusion that liberal education for young people of service age 
is one of the war casualties. I say this partly because I think even for 
these people who are not drawn in through selective service,—the men 
who cannot qualify physically and the women,—even these will not 
go the liberal arts way under war conditions. The psychological set- 
ting, the climate of public opinion, the prevailing urges of their own 
contemporaries, all will drive them into direct training for service and 
subsequent active participation in the war effort. And, upon the 
whole, I think myself that this is as it should be. We must go “all 
out” in the prosecution of this war, and “all out’ under present cir- 
cumstances means these very sacrifices. 
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What are we to do for liberal education under these distressing 
conditions? Well, I think there are two or three things we can 
certainly do. In the first place, we can make every possible effort 
to preserve the institutions which are qualified to afford liberal educa- 
tion. That is going to be largely a “‘catch as catch can’’ business for 
the duration. We shall have to be taking on all kinds of unwonted 
services just to keep going. As the war proceeds there will be in- 
creased opportunities for developing such specialized services. Of 
course, there will be some weakening of the institutions, but I am not 
yet convinced that this will be as serious as some now think. That 
remains to be seen, but I am more hopeful along that line than some 
of my associates. 

In the second place, we should seize this special situation to take 
inventory of liberal education in America. There are certain respects 
in which it will not now stand thoroughgoing, critical examination. 
We glibly refer to its values, but when we are charged individually 
to define them, to bring them into the open and make them concrete, 
we find ourselves in a confusion of voices. ‘This is a time when 
there will be opportunity to clean house to some extent; to slough off 
the things which are non-essential in this tradition; to restore some of 
the values which have fallen into disuse; to put our institutions in 
order for making the kind of contribution that will be desperately 
needed when this war is over. 

In the third place, we have great contributions to make in edu- 
cating or helping to educate the American people on the fundamental 
issues in this great conflict, and on the necessary measures of recon- 
struction which must follow this war if we are to have a just, humane 
and enduring peace. 

It is time for post-war planning for higher education in terms of 
its own program, and in terms of what its exponents have to say with 
regard to world reorganization. ‘There lies the biggest single prob- 
lem facing American education. It is not self-preservation. It is 
reorientation in the world to come. ‘There, I am convinced, we have 
great contributions to make. Let us make sure that we are prepared 
to make them. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
TO THE 
UNITED STATES ARMY PROGRAM 


Lieutenant Colonel HARLEY B. West, War Department 


There should be some story that I ought to be able to tell to 
describe my predicament in attempting to pinch-hit for my boss and 
senior officer. As is usually the case, you never think of those stories 
until you have already gone elsewhere. 

I do appear as a willing, but, I am afraid, a poor substitute for 
Brigadier General Edwards, the Assistant Chief of Staff of G-3, 
which is that part of the War Department General Staff charged 
with the organization, the mobilization and the training of the army. 
General Edwards asked me to convey to you his regrets at not being 
able to be present. Events that are taking place in many theatres 
precluded his attendance here today. 

I don’t suppose there is any more appropriate way to open a 
talk to educators than to express the appreciation and admiration of 
the War Department for the willing and earnest desire of the edu- 
cational world to make any adjustments that have been necessary 
to further the war effort. 

As I have said, our sphere of activity is the training of the army. 
That is a tremendous task, a task involving all ranks from a private 
to a four-star general; a task involving hundreds of specialists and 
the training therefor, but a job that is made easier by every bit of 
training that can be accomplished before entering into the army. 

The War Department has been extremely reluctant to interject 
itself into the problems and types of courses, their length and other 
similar problems of major concern to educators. It is not our desire 
to dictate or to appear to dictate to the schools as to the courses to 
be taught to their students. It is our belief that any attempt to 
do so would be most stoutly resisted by all of you. 

Of course, I should say that the students sent to school by the 
army is another matter. In this connection, as most of you probably 
know, we now have thousands taking short specialized courses in col- 
leges and vocational schools. The smoothness of these arrangements 
is most gratifying to us. 

As early as last March, the Secretary of War did indicate 
publicly certain capacities which make a man a better soldier. These 
were a capacity for clear and accurate expression, a capacity for 
accurate mathematical computations, a capacity to deal realistically 
with maps and charts, a basic familiarity with some exact sciences 
having a direct relationship to the problems of the army, a capacity 
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to take care of oneself physically under all conditions, and, finally, 
good health and hard physical condition. 

We soon found that a statement of desirable capacities did not 
satisfy educational people. On the contrary, the Secretary’s an- 
nouncement stimulated requests for more specific information. The 
interest was such and the volume of correspondence so great that 
it became necessary to direct the establishment of a pre-induction 
training section under the Commanding General, Services of Supply. 

The word “pre-induction” is greatly overworked, and, of course, 
it can only have meaning for those who are about to enter the armed 
services. It attempts to describe a relationship of curriculum to the 
prospective occupation of the student. Obviously today every stu- 
dent knows that his future occupation will have some relationship 
to the war effort, either in the armed forces, in production or in the 
community. The problem then is to reorient high school and college 
curricula to the end that your student, our future soldier, can be 
of more and quicker value to the army, and more important still, 
from your viewpoint, to himself. 

In the service, we have found that the soldier who is to be our 
future officer and who is to be your future community leader tends 
to evaluate his scholastic training and what the school has provided 
solely in the light of its value to him in his present job. 

That is an important point, I think. He evaluates his scholastic 
training and what the schools have provided in the light of its value 
to him in his present job. So then to answer the question—what can 
schools do to further the army program—the answer can only and 
emphatically be to prepare the student for the job that he will do 
in the army. 

The War Department cannot furnish instructors or equipment, 
but it can and is furnishing advice and guidance. I have already 
referred to our pre-induction section. “That office has prepared out- 
lines for pre-induction courses that are being distributed by the 
United States Office of Education. The Army Air Forces, similarly, 
through the United States Office of Education, have furnished infor- 
mation on courses of value to those who plan to enter that branch. 
Of particular interest to high schools and vocational schools is the 
recently announced High School Victory Corps. It is my good for- 
tune to have been appointed by the Secretary of War as a member 
of the National Policy Committee of that organization. 

As you know, this idea originated with school people as repre- 
sented by the United States Office of Education Wartime Commission. 
Assisting the Office of Education in its guidance is the National 
Policy Committee on which, in addition to the army representatives, 
are representatives of the Navy, the Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
and representatives of organized educational groups. 
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The High School Victory Corps provides an authentic source at 
a national level of advice and guidance as to the activities of most 
tangible value to the war effort. It is voluntary as to participation 
and as to the extent of participation. ‘There is no thought that the 
army, the Office of Education or any other federal agency is attempt- 
ing to force regimentation of secondary school education. It is a 
completely rounded-out plan with a place for every student in some 
activity in keeping with his ability, physical condition and personal 
preference. 

Five divisions are provided, namely, air service, land service, sea 
service, production service, and community service. Somewhere 
within this framework every student, with whatever talent and every 
school, with whatever facilities, can participate. 

A radio program over the Blue Network at 2:30 on Tuesday 
has been inaugurated and has met with much fine response. Members 
of the Policy Committee who have addressed state meetings called 
for the purpose of discussing the High School Victory Corps tell me 
that it is being received enthusiastically in most quarters. 

Obviously, many problems present themselves for adjustment, 
problems that vary with each community. However, the framework 
of the High School Victory Corps is such that these individual prob- 
lems can be adjusted in accordance with local circumstances, without 
foregoing participation in the High School Victory Corps. 

I realize full well that these things require adjustment in courses 
offered and in the content of such courses. I have already found that 
the battle front is far safer than to be in the middle of a discussion 
among school people on matters of curricula. However, adjustments 
must and are being made. 

In this connection, I am reminded of a story now going the 
rounds of the army which describes the Major in the Quartermaster 
Department who had been preparing for war for these many years, 
whose complaint was that his office was nicely and comfortably 
organized until this damn war came along and disrupted things. 

I suppose it is useless for me to attempt to leave this platform 
without discussing the army’s contemplated college plan. That there 
is such a plan under consideration, most of you know. You will appre- 
ciate that it has not been announced, or for that matter, some of its 
details have not been definitely determined. 

Obviously, our need for manpower has, as indicated by the low- 
ering of the draft age to include 18 and 19 year olds, precluded 
business-as-usual for able-bodied male college students. Just as ob- 
viously, the army will continue to need a flow of men with the type 
of training that best can be secured in college. Again it is obviously 
undefendable to defer college students because they happen to be for- 
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tunate enough to be able to go to college. To do so would direct 
severe public criticism to the student, to the college and to the army, 

Out of this setting, the army, in developing this plan, is think- 
ing along the following lines: Courses to be such as to provide the 
type of training and the knowledge needed by the army. Emphasis to 
be on scientific and technical courses. Courses to be shortened, inten- 
sified and to the point. Students to be selected from those young 
men in the army—perhaps I should say now in or soon to be in the 
army—who have demonstrated their aptitude and worth to receive 
such higher instruction. “The numbers to be such as to meet the 
needs of the army. ‘The schools selected to be those in a position 
to furnish the type of instruction required and with the necessary 
facilities available for housing and feeding either under its own 
control or procurable. Students to be in the army under army 
discipline and receiving army pay, under a standard cadet system. 
Instruction and quarters to be on a contract basis. Military training 
to be subordinate to academic work, just enough to preserve military 
training previously received. 

Many details remain to be worked out, particularly in connec- 
tion with necessary transition period. It is sincerely hoped that the 
complete plan can be announced within the next two weeks. 


May I strongly suggest that there is no advantage to anyone to 
write, wire, telephone, and, least of all, come to Washington. 

It has been a pleasure to be here. My presence together with 
that of other army and navy people on your program indicates the 
close relationship to the education world of the armed forces. Strange 
as it may sound, you and I are engaged in the same task, a teaching 
job, a training job, training a modern, fast, hard-hitting army. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
TO THE 
UNITED STATES NAVY PROGRAM 


JosepH W. Barker, Special Assistant to The Secretary of the Navy 


My friends of the college world: I stand before you today in 
an entirely different facet of my character. I am myself very humble 
this afternoon for another very definite reason. When I accepted 
this invitation to come and speak at this meeting, I had very defi- 
nitely hoped that it would be possible to lay before you all of the 
details, both for the army and the navy, of the proposed college plan. 
You have just heard Colonel West have to make a guarded state- 
ment. I am in exactly that same position. The plans have been 
worked out. They have been jointly approved by the joint army and 
navy personnel board. They have been approved by the two sections 
and are now at the White House. 

Largely at your own instigation, through your representatives 
in Washington, we have promised that you shall not wake up and 
read it in the newspapers and that it will be placed in your hands at 
least simultaneous with the press release. 

It is only that certain problems connected with the mechanics of 
clearances and releases have prevented us from using this meeting as 
the platform from which to announce the new program. I can only 
tell you that we regret this just as sincerely as you do and we ask your 
sympathetic consideration and understanding of the difficulties that 
are in our way. 

The navy plan will not differ markedly from that of the army, 
which you have heard guardedly outlined by Colonel West. There 
will be certain minor differences, differences which are imposed upon 
us by the laws respecting the two services and by the different prob- 
lems connected with the two armed services, but in its major and 
broader aspects the two plans are extremely similar. 

They both provide for the flow into the services of the neces- 
sary number of prospective officer and specialist candidates for ed- 
ucational and further training to maintain the officer corps of both 
armed services at the necessary strength to fight an all-out total 
global war. These figures are not inconsiderable in their magnitude. 

There are, however, other aspects to this problem of the use of 
colleges in a total war, and I would like to outline the four major 
ones that appear in my mind. The first and foremost is this prep- 
aration and training of those able-bodied men and women, because 
the women are now going into both services, who possess the apti- 
tude for officer and specialized training for the armed services. 
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The second aspect of your contribution to our problem is the 
specialized advance training of those already commissioned who need 
to meet the more highly technical and research aspects of the work 
of the two armed services. 

The third aspect of your problem is the preparation and training 
of those men and women not destined for the armed services who are 
necessary for the maintenance of our war industries; and lastly, the 
preparation and training of those men and women who are not 
selected for the armed services or for war industry for the maintenance 
of our governmental departments and the concomitant civilian 
economy. 

While the navy is primarily concerned with the first two of these, 
that is, the preparation and training of those able-bodied men and 
women who possess aptitude and specialized training for the navy, 
and secondarily, the advance training for the more technical and 
research aspects of our work—the navy still has a vital interest in and 
a deep appreciation for the other aspects which I have mentioned— 
that is, the preparation and training of those men and women not 
necessary for the armed services who are necessary to the maintenance 
of our war industries and our governmental departments and the 
concomitant civilian economy. 

The joint army and navy personnel board will coordinate the 
contracting for the use of institutional facilities in the plans and will 
bear in mind constantly the necessary correlation of the army-navy 
plans with the other as yet less well-defined needs for the use of 
educational facilities. 

It has been and is a cardinal principle of navy policy to utilize 
to the maximum practical extent the already existing facilities for 
education and training wherever they can be found in our educational 
system and converted to navy use, and not to construct temporary 
naval facilities to accomplish these ends. We know that this utili- 
zation by the navy throws heavy burdens of adjustments on the in- 
stitutions selected and contracted with. We believe, however, that 
it contributes in the long run to over-all governmental economy in 
the use of existing facilities, and we believe also that it makes a con- 
tribution to the maintenance of our education institutions as an in- 
tegral and vitally necessary part of the democratic processes for which 
the armed services are fighting now. 

The President of the United States has emphasized the role of 
the educational institutions in this over-all war picture in the press 
release which he made when he signed the 18 and 19 year old selec- 
tive service amendment. His statement at that time is a stirring 


challenge to our educational institutions. 
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That contribution which you can make is not limited to these 
four aspects which I have already mentioned, because it gives to you 
the time and opportunity to consider an even more important prob- 
lem, the problem of the reconversion of the men and women who 
come out of the armed services at the time of the armistice back to 
a proper and legitimate place in the democratic processes which will 
be maintained by their use in the armed services during this war. 

It, therefore, seems to me that although the army and navy will 
in essence during this period and in these new plans emphasize very 
heavily the scientific and technical aspects of training, those divisions 
of your colleges and universities that are more concerned with the 
liberal arts and the humanities have an important role to play—a 
role during this wartime when they are not being utilized at their 
maximum capacity of planning for and preparing to take the burden 
of training these young men and these young women who will have 
served their country in the armed services during this war and of re- 
training them to take their place in the civilian economy. 

They will have the role of instilling into these people, in that 
retraining period, a clearer consideration of the problems which come 
with the maintenance of a true democracy; of preparing those young 
people, of reconditioning their minds from the military point of view 
to the civilian point of view. 

May I, however, parenthetically interject into that the hope 
that in that reconversion from the military to the civilian point of 
view neither your departments nor these young people will forget 
the fact that it was only through the military that we were able to 
maintain the democratic processes in this war, and I leave you with 
the hope that you go back to your institutions with the firm con- 
viction that your institutions have an important and necessary role 
to play along with the army and navy, marine corps and coast guard 
in training for the armed services now; but that more than that, you 
have the primary and necessary responsibility for seeing to it that 
these young people as they return to the civilian economy do so with 
the firm conviction in their minds that the democratic process shall 
not perish from this earth. 
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PRESERVING EDUCATIONAL VALUES 


Vircinia C. GILDERSLEEVE, Dean, Barnard College 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: Before I embark upon 
my somewhat prepared speech on the subject of “Preserving Educa- 
tional Values”, I should like to say a few words about the great 
problems presented to us in the speeches of today, speaking as I shall 
from the point of view of one concerned particularly with the céllege 
education of women, and also one who has had a good deal to do 
with some of these committees meeting in Washington. 


I take it that in this great general topic, the responsibility of 
education in time of war, most of us agree that we have three divisions 
of responsibility, and the first and greatest is that of helping to win 
the war. If we don’t do that, the others don’t matter. At any 
moment we must be prepared to drop everything we are doing and 
all take to the guns, as they did in Stalingrad, but until we have all 
to take to the guns, we can go on doing part, at least, of the two 
other duties that are our responsibility. 

The second one is to prepare for the building of the brave new 
world of tomorrow, which was alluded to this morning, and the 
third, which is bound up partly with this, is to keep alive the cultural 
heritage of the past. 

The colleges of liberal arts and sciences for women have as their 
chief responsibility at the moment, as far as I can see, in connection 
with the first great duty of helping to win the war, the providing 
of personnel on the higher professional and technical levels, of per- 
sonnel on the higher levels needed by the government and by industry. 

When you allude to liberal education in general, it doesn’t look 
as if it were very useful and of immediate practical value right now 
in helping to win the war, but when you break down into its subjects 
what is offered in the ordinary good college of liberal arts and 
sciences, you find, oddly enough, that at the moment almost every 
single subject we are teaching is in immediate demand by the govern- 
ment or by industry or by some of the essential social services. 

What do they need right now? Well, the armed services, about 
which I have heard a good deal just recently in connection with the 
women’s end—the armed services, which must have priority and 
right of way in time of war, seem to need a considerable number of 
women. Officer candidates they will be and specialists with training 
on the higher levels, such as they get in college; not only specialized 
training, because both the army and navy need for the WAACS and 
the WAVES quite a large number of women with general education 
and that development of character and responsibility which somehow 
or another they do seem to get out of a fairly good college course. 
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Moreover, the other government departments need in a most 
urgent manner women trained in all sorts of things. One of the 
most important of all the government departments, which certainly 
at the present time would rank only slightly second to the armed 
services, appealed to us recently for educated secretaries, for linguists, 
for research workers, and they were willing to consider as a research 
worker a woman with only a B.A. degree. They had also great need 
of educated women to work in the vital field of international cultural 
relations. ‘There is urgent need for college trained women also in 
the immense field of social work, so closely associated now with the 
production of munitions in the factories—in a way which you probably 
all realize and which I needn’t explain. 

That great field of social work needs an increasing number of 
trained women workers. ‘Those trained workers must apparently 
have at least some basic elements of education in economics, in psy- 
chology and in similar subjects which the colleges and universities can 
give. Of course many of the government departments are eager also 
for economists, for statisticians. 

So it is not only the physicists, the chemists, the mathematicians 
that we must go on producing as part of the trained personnel, but the 
linguists, the social scientists, the psychologists, the economists and 


the ones with just the general training—trained minds and developed 
characters. 


I think if you look at it in that way and just don’t say in general 
terms “liberal education”, you can make out a very good case for the 
colleges and universities giving courses in the liberal arts and sciences 
as extremely essential training schools at the present moment for war 
workers on the higher technical and professional levels. I think it is 
very important that we should get that clearly in mind and that we 
should all be prepared to put down on two sheets of paper the essen- 
tial services that we are rendering, so that when the conscription of 
women comes we can present to whoever is going to be running it a 
very clear case for the extremely necessary functions we are performing 
in turning out these absolutely necessary workers. 

I am prepared, you see, to present my own college as a vocational 
training school for the war effort, although I don’t see that it will 
be doing very different work from what it has been doing in years 
past, except that I think we shall have to reduce the number of 
courses in some subjects and increase the number of courses in some 
others; point up some of the other courses so that they bear more 
directly on the war situation. 

While we are doing that and training women for the armed 
services and the other government departments and for industry, 
while we are meeting this perfect barrage of demand for technical 


‘ 
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scientific workers, while we are standing off the aircraft corporations 
that seem to want to absorb nearly all our students, how can we 
preserve the educational values? ‘That is the subject on which I was 
really asked to speak. 

I suppose by “educational values” most of us mean the preserva- 
tion of those values in education which we have received from the 
humanities and from the scholar’s disinterested search for truth; the 
preservation of these in spite of all these battering demands that we 
get from the government and from industry for young men and 
women trained in the elementary techniques. 

And by “humanities” most of us mean, I suppose, the great 
literatures of the world and the other arts which bring beauty and 
vision to men, and history in its more significant forms, and 
philosophy which interprets our past and present and points out our 
goals and merges into ethics and religion. 

I believe that these educational values can be preserved even 
through a long war. They can be preserved even if for twenty years 
no one is left to teach and study Greek except a few elderly teachers 
and a few young cripples. But to preserve them we teachers shall 
need to have faith and need to know where the essence of the values 
lies. 

We sometimes fear that these precious values will not be pre- 
served unless they continue to be wrapped up in just the same 
packages in which we have tried to distribute them during recent 
years. Well, I feel sure that that, at any rate, is impossible. There 
will be no return to normalcy—horrid word—after this war. Our 
educational machinery, the colleges, the universities, the courses, the 
labels,—all this machinery is in for a thorough shake-up. What will 
be the outward material form of our education after this shake-up, | 
do not pretend to know. 

But I do know that if we win the war, those values which grow 
from the humanities and from disinterested search for truth will be 
preserved, because these are the things we are fighting for, and because 
there are scholars and teachers and artists in our country who love 
truth and beauty and can reveal these values to the nation. 

We must, however, shed the American superstition that courses 
in all these things are the necessary way of communicating them. We 
have had far too many courses. Our educational structure has been 
far too complex and vague and foggy. Now, we must strip it down 
to the bare, clear essentials. Will this hurt it? Perhaps it will 
improve it, even improve our conveying of the essence of the humani- 
ties, which we have not been doing any too well of late. 

The humanities, wrote Mr. Canby recently, are tougher than 
our alarmists think. They have gone through plenty of wars before. 
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“Those most truly educated in the humanities among us”, Mr. Canby 
remarked, “have most and longest realized the inevitability and true 
nature of this world conflict, and have most wholeheartedly, according 
to their capacity, enlisted for the duration. . . . It was not too much, 
but too little vital training in the humanities which was responsible 
for the maladjustments, the psychological wrongs, the economic 
stupidities and selfishness, the moral perversions which made the war 
break so unbelievably upon naive and unprepared democracies.” 

Let us cheer ourselves as we go into battle with the realization 
that to convey the kind of absorption of the humanities that Mr. 
Canby means we do not need the great panoply of courses and or- 
ganization we have had. We have been led astray by subject labels. 
The subject label of a course does not really matter much. The mind 
and the character and the vision of the teacher matter. There used 
to be a great teacher of chemistry at my university many years ago, 
who through chemistry taught his young men not only chemistry, but 
character and the world and life. 

I find myself heartened in these times by remembering how many 
of our British cousins have strangely, as it seems to us, continued to 
achieve and to create truth and beauty while serving in the army or 
in the dull routine of a Civil Service job. Sir Francis Younghusband, 
Aircraftsman Shaw, Walter De La Mare, Sir Edmund Chambers 
spring to my mind. The humanities can flourish in what may seem 
barren ground. ‘There are ways of cultivating them outside the 
classroom. 

But through this war and the years that follow there will be 
some classrooms, too, and some teachers. How we teachers shall 
receive that modicum of food and shelter we need in order to carry 
on our teaching I have no idea. We shall doubtless be very im- 
pecunious. But I see no use of worrying about that now. If our 
America survives at all, it will not altogether have lost its ardent 
desire for education and culture, and it will somehow provide for its 
teachers, 

Perhaps what we should really worry about is whether we can 
preserve through the years of peace that are to come the educational 
values that war time education may develop. 


What will this war time education really be like? Let us hope 
it will be like what Secretary Stimson described in his statement last 
spring of the kind of pre-induction training the War Department 
wanted from the colleges: 


“There are certain definite capacities which make a man more 
valuable as a leader and which can be substantially increased by 
proper education in the colleges. They are: 

1. A capacity for clear and accurate expression 
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2. A capacity for accurate mathematical computations on q 
college mathematics level 

3. A basic familiarity with some exact science having a direct 
relationship to problems of the Army 

4. A capacity to deal realistically with maps and charts 

5. A capacity to take care of himself physically under all 
conditions 

6. Good health and hard physical condition. 


“Tt is further desirable that men coming into the Army should 
understand the history of the United States and its institutions, 
Colleges can help in accomplishing this result. I am sure that you 
will understand that by emphasis on certain capacities I do not intend 
to urge the elimination of any particular subject which may be 
properly a part of higher education provided it increases a man’s 
ability to think clearly, to work accurately and to understand better 
the world in which he lives.” 

This admirable statement is much better than most of our own 
expositions of educational aims and methods during recent years. 
Under the increasing exigencies of war its program will have to be 
pared down, no doubt. But if we do not lose our heads we should 
be able, under it, to teach and to impart the essentials. 

And afterwards, in that far future when the crisis has passed, 


let us try to see to it that we do not lapse back into the soft fogs of 
complexity and vagueness, but that we preserve into the piping times 
of peace that clearness and simplicity and directness of thought, that 
rigorous discipline of the mind, that grasp of a few concrete essentials, 
that vision of a great cause into which each can ardently throw his 
own life—all those precious educational values which I pray we may 
have begun to develop in this time of war. 
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SPECIAL SESSION 
Fripay, NovEMBER 27, 1942 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
IN WAR TIME 


By action of the Executive Committee, a special session of the 
convention to discuss the advisability of an adjustment in college 
entrance requirements during the war period was held at 4:30 o’clock 
in the North Ballroom. As a result of announcements made at the 
regular morning and afternoon sessions, more than four hundred 
persons attended the special session. President Weld introduced Dr. 
William Mather Lewis, President of Lafayette College, who served 
as chairman of the meeting. In his introductory remarks Dr. Lewis 
called attention to the probable effect of the eighteen-year draft on 
college attendance, and to the action already taken by certain insti- 
tutions in accepting students before the completion of a full high 
school course. As a basis for further discussion, President Lewis 
presented the following Resolution, which had been referred to the 
special session by the Executive Committee of the Association: 

“In order to expedite the education of young men and 
women needed for responsible positions in the total war effort, 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
recognizes the possibility of admitting to college, by suitable tests, 
candidates of superior ability who have not completed a full 
college preparatory course but have received the strong recom- 
mendation of principal or headmaster. Thus it will be possible 
for a considerable number of properly qualified young men to 
enjoy the benefits of some college training prior to induction into 
the Armed Forces., It is understood that this measure is intended 
only for the duration of the war.” 

The Resolution was discussed by President Fred P. Corson of 
Dickinson College, Chancellor William P. Tolley of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Dr. John Shilling of Delaware, Professor Adelaide Hahn of 
Hunter College, President Robert F. Galbreath of Westminster 
College, Dean Maude Strayer of The Masters School, and others. 
When it became obvious that prolonged discussion would be necessary 
before action could be taken, a motion was presented that the special 
session adjourn with the understanding that the topic would receive 
further consideration at the regular Saturday Morning Session of the 
Association. The motion was seconded and carried and the meeting 
adjourned at 5:15 P. M. . 
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At the opening of the regular session on Saturday morning, 
November 28th, the Secretary of the Association presented a motion 
in behalf of the Executive Committee as follows: 


“That the problem discussed at the special session yesterday 
afternoon be referred to the Executive Committee for further 
study: with the understanding that the Executive Committee 
will decide whether to postpone action by the Association until 
the next annual convention, or whether a special meeting of the 
Association should be called, or whether a vote should be taken 
by mail.” 


The motion was seconded and unanimously carried without 
discussion. 
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DINNER SESSION 


Fripay, NovEMBER 27, 1942 


LOOKING TOWARD PEACE 


GeorGE D. StopparD, Commissioner of Education, 
New York State 


Mr. President, distinguished guests and fellow educators: Dr. 
Weld is right; I do feel at home here. I feel like a professor who 
has come back to a campus. It is easy to visualize many of you leading 
a group of students in classroom or laboratory. I should not hold 
that in so doing you are apart from the world. You are in the thick 
of the world of ideas about which we are so deeply concerned. 
Educators have as great a part to play in this war as any other group. 
When it is finished, and favorably to our side from the military 
standpoint, the place of the General or Admiral in the councils of 
the nation will subside. We shall face again a preponderance of 
work to be done in support of economic and cultural plans. 


I 


We must distinguish between the things we do in order to win 
the war, regarding them as a necessary sacrifice, and what we do by 
way of long-time educational reform (utilizing the war as an op- 
portunity and a catalytic agent). At times these two forces converge: 
to help win the war is to maintain integrity and a high purpose in 
secondary and higher education. 

There may be, however, disagreements. We all remember that 
in the last war, on the basis of expert judgment, we built some 
hundreds of wooden ships. Since the war ended too soon to get 
much advantage from them, critics were bitter about the great waste. 
These ships were only stopgap measures in a transportation crisis; 
they might have saved the day. Very likely our present-day tanks, 
bombers and battleships will have slight value when the war is over, 
but we need them now. 

So, let us ask ourselves: What ideas do we entertain in secondary 
and higher education that really look toward the winning of the war, 
being our immediate contribution to it? What should we try to 
accomplish in any period of social stress and opportunity for change? 

I recall from my college days a few illustrations in the field of 
economics that may be helpful. We studied the classic fallacies of a 
lump of wealth and a lump of labor. It was thought by some that 
there was just so much wealth to be distributed. Unless the rich kept 
what they had and the poor stayed poor, there would not be enough 


to go around. It took a long time for industrial and business leaders 
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to recognize that durable wealth, even of the most vulgar type, was 
based on the prosperity of large numbers of people. 

Similarly for the “lump of labor”: it was thought that if rich 
girls went to work, they displaced women who needed the work. It 
was “bad form” for young women of breeding and culture to earn a 
living. 

We have come a long way from such fallacies. We recognize 
that wealth consists in the production and distribution of goods and 
services: the more you produce, the more you can distribute. We 
recognize that there is work enough for everybody, that there can 
never be a shortage of things to do, except in an abnormal, monopolistic 
system. 

Could there be such a thing as “a lump of education” fallacy? 
Is there just so much education? Does the teacher offer only so 
many facts to be learned? 

In the German Republic after World War I, it was believed 
that the new kind of policeman which Berlin needed would certainly 
be a college graduate; he might even get a Ph.D.! The leaders were 
not thinking of the policeman on the beat, but of the prevention and 
understanding of crime. They wanted the criminologist, the sociologist 
—somebody who could understand the difficult problems of de- 
linquency and social pathology from top to bottom. 

American education has developed along the same general line. 
At first a medical man was someone who had assisted a physician. 
The lawyer “read” himself into his profession. In the case of law, 
this plan was hit-or-miss; in medicine, it was dangerous. Then the 
idea grew that a surgeon was not a barber. Nor was he simply an 
anatomist or a person with a bedside manner; he was something new 
in the world. ‘Through the influence of the Rockefeller and related 
foundations, American educators took the lead in developing these 
new concepts. 

The next step was to consider the physician not only as a com- 
petent man—someone who could diagnose, cure and prevent bodily 
afflictions—but as a civilized person. We began to place years of 
general culture and basic academic work in front of his technical 
training. Sometimes we let the lines of study develop concomitantly. 
The best-known colleges held that this was a good thing. They used 
to proclaim, with considerable satisfaction, the addition of another 
year of prerequisites in law, medicine or dentistry. 

If we are to give up this period of maturation and preparation, 
let us ask, under what circumstances and for how long? If we can 
abridge educational experience at the secondary or college levels and 
not lose thereby, especially for the finest talent, let us discover in what 
manner the student’s time is being wasted. 
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It seems doubtful that we can organize the wartime effort at its 
top level of efficiency without considering the needs of the college. 
It would be a short-sighted policy on the part of any group to hold 
that we could, in a hurry, find good substitutes for the student bodies, 
staffs, libraries and laboratories available in our better colleges. Still, 
we should make sure that we are not considering primarily the needs 
of the college or the secondary school—that we are really concerned 
with the wartime effort. I can conceive of a high school or preparatory 
school so good that to remove a boy from it before graduation would 
involve deterioration. I can conceive of an educational ‘“‘speed-up” 
that would help neither the boy nor the military emergency. 

Many high schools, as you know, have set up excellent programs 
in health and physical education; in the High School Victory Corps 
they emphasize technology, shop work and the particular kinds of 
skills and vocations that are needed in the army, navy and marine 
corps. Some schools have accelerated their programs by intensification 
and a better utilization of the calendar. This is different from 
truncation. 

We should be careful not to stamp in the curricula of colleges 
that have made the least change in their programs. We should avoid 
throwing a shadow on the integrity, meaningfulness and wartime 
utility of our better secondary institutions. Some boys and girls are 
so gifted that the enrichment available in a particular secondary 
school is obviously deficient. Such students, few in number, should 
find opportunities in progressive university programs. When we 
have something less than that—a high school or preparatory school 
that has done little and a college in a similar state—we gain little 
indeed in transferring a boy from one situation to another. 


II 


Thus far I have not looked toward peace; on the contrary, I 
have recognized a controversy. When the war is over, new issues 
will soon appear. Should we, for example, give credit for military 
service? Will anyone speak for a blue-sky bonus, callable at the 
college? There will be some military and naval experience so 
appropriate as truly to be considered a part of a general accreditation 
or promotion plan: for example, physical education and military drill. 
Some men will have completed good technical courses, having been 
released to institutes, colleges and universities for appropriate training, 
perhaps under professors of long standing. Additional hundreds of 
thousands will have taken courses, perhaps somewhat abridged, that 
are in many respects a valid academic experience. By all means, let 
us measure all returning veterans, utilizing tests from the army 
institute or other appropriate source. Let us be rather liberal about 
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it, giving them all reasonable credit or status. It is not a bonus 
under those conditions; it is not a new kind of pension. It is a 
recognition of the transfer of certain measurable influences, ex- 
periences and achievements which carry over into the high school, 
college or university expectations. 

Once again, I should like to refer to the lump-of-education 
fallacy. By allowing such credits, thereby reducing the collegiate 
experience of a boy, we do not necessarily render him a great service. 
For many boys it would still be a good idea to get in four years or 
more of college. The time that has been set free may now be spent 
in a process of enrichment and further mastery. The technologist 
or scientist needs social studies, languages, literature and the arts, 
If we deprive him along these lines, he may live long enough to appear 
ungrateful. 

As I view the all-round man, even in wartime, we should salvage 
for the supreme effort the best minds and the best kind of training. 
As we get over from strictly military to cultural phases, some things 
that have seemed easy to thrust aside will suddenly be searched for— 
and found rare. ‘That has already happened, as many of you know, 
in the field of languages. It has happened not only in mathematics, 
physics and other technical subjects, but in social sciences and general 
humanities. Few persons know much about world geography, sociol- 
ogy, or anthropology. 

Following this lengthy preamble, I should like now to take a 
brief look toward peace. ‘Today we concentrate on the terrific drive 
necessary to win the war and, further, to make sure that in winning 
it we nail down some lasting approaches to peace. The experts tell 
me (what they tell you) that there will not be enough strength in 
any one country to maintain a world equilibrium. If we try to 
establish an exclusive right to such power, we shall be challenged 
eventually by the upsurging forces of our present allies. Does anybody 
believe that Russia or China will retreat when the war is over, con- 
cerning themselves exclusively with internal problems, in the full 
knowledge that their destiny, like our own, is tied in with the rest 
of the world? These great countries, having gone so far and suffered 
so much, are unlikely to turn to a primitive or medieval contemplation 
of life. It seems clear that we shall work with all peoples, including 
our present enemies. 


The first thing stricken countries will want, without which there 
will be small success to our efforts, will be food, clothing, shelter and 
medicine, together with opportunities for work and personal develop- 
ment. We know, however, that the shipment of life-saving products 
will not in itself accomplish our minimal purposes. We shall be 
loath to strengthen an enemy who still in his heart hates us and is 
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biding his time. We shall want to see eye to eye on general questions 
while exchanging material goods. 

Psychologically, this involves a question of highest importance. 
Is it possible, having beaten our enemies, as we expect to do, there- 
upon to assist in reconstructing them along democratic lines? After 
the last war (which we won, let us remember), it was considered 
bad form to ask the Germans what they really intended to do with 
the things we sent. ‘There was a political laissez-faire about it all. 
To ask how the goods and financial aids coming from us or the British 
Empire were affecting conduct, idealism, or world camaraderie was 
considered unfair. 

Well, I hope that this time we reverse the order of events, and 
that we are tough-minded about it. With our financial, industrial 
and medical missions, let us send others to explore and develop good 
social and educational programs. It would be a new kind of lend- 
lease in which we would assume leadership in the reform of any 
nation whose reconstruction was considered essential to our own 
safety. 

Nobody believes now that we shall be safe merely by beating our 
enemies; this was tried in 1918. We must establish an enduring 
basis for likemindedness and collaboration. A few decades ago we 
laid excellent groundwork in China and the Philippines; we have seen 
some tangible benefits of that work: we have won and kept their 
friendship. 

It may be asked if a program stemming from alien control will 
prove acceptable to the countries concerned. I think that, in the 
nature of the case, outsiders must take up the initial burden. For 
example, is there within Germany itself any large responsible group 
that can take over? ‘The right leaders will be hard to find, but we 
can build on refugees and older persons who have been long oppressed. 
We have a brilliant group of refugees, many of whom you know. 
Moreover, children can be re-educated through proper emotional 
and intellectual experience. Eventually a German, Italian or 
Japanese state that can be endured by democratic countries must be 
powered by native-born leaders and aspirations. 

We need in our secondary and higher education, and in our 
public life, a new understanding of this vast problem. We need all 
the languages, for example, that we have ever taught and a dozen 
new ones—not for mechanical manipulation, but in order to reach a 
genuine understanding of the thoughts, feelings and drives of di- 
vergent national and racial groups. 

If we are of good heart persons who have suffered so grievously 
in the past may be willing to admit not only that they were beaten, 
but that they were wrong: that the paths of bloody conquest and 
terrorism lead only to chaos. The things that nations want for them- 
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selves can be reached, at least in the twentieth century, only by a 
universal compact of live and let-live. 

While I am presenting only a brief sketch, with nothing filled in, 
it should be clear that we are facing one of the great educational 
crises of the modern world. No longer do we have to resuscitate 
subject matter or depend on special devices to build up motivation. 
We shall have returned to us several millions of young persons whose 
careers have been interrupted. I am suggesting that we turn some 
hundreds of thousands of men from an exclusive attention to technol- 
ogy, machinery and science, to a consideration of the economic, 
educational and social relationships over the world. 

If technology alone sufficed, Germany today would be truly a 
great leader among nations; it would have the finest of agriculture, 
industry and medicine and the best means of supplying the wants of 
its people. But Germany, with all its knowledge and magnificent 
intellectual past, comprises a population that is ill-fed, wounded, 
death-ridden and hopeless. ‘This is the outcome, under our eyes, of 
one of the greatest concentrations of technological resources known 
to the world. 

We can turn to China for further revelation. Again, over the 
years we find hunger and thirst, and now we have the dead and the 
wounded, with very little technology involved at any point. 

It cannot be technology, or its lack, that produces this terrible 
outcome. ‘The search must be directed to other aspects of economic, 
political and cultural life. ‘Technology is like the air that we breathe. 
We cannot do without it, and we shall have it at all costs. The issue 
is this: having used technology in behalf of agriculture, industry and 
medicine, what shall we then do to attach plus signs to this tre- 
mendous power? 

My hope is that we shall understand and get prepared for a 
kind of cultural exchange the like of which the world has never seen 
before. It will be carried to all countries by means of modern trans- 
portation and communciation, for we cannot educate people beyond 
reach. But at last we can know everyone in the world and they can 
know us. Persons who have scarcely looked outside their own farms 
or villages may look up into the sky and see the ever-present airplane. 
Poor as they are, they will one day demand the telephone, the electric 
light, the radio, the blessings of labor-saving machinery. We have 
the means to set up others in business and industry, and we have the 
dire need, if only to save our own skins. 

Whether or not we do anything about it, the curriculum will be 
in relation to this process, but there is danger of a false relationship. 
Should we try to go back to something that can never be again? 
Rather, let us not misuse this great opportunity to get ready, literally, 
for a better world. Let us not only look toward peace, let us move 
toward it. 
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MORNING SESSION 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1942 


EDUCATION FOR MEN AND WOMEN IN MILITARY 
SERVICE 


Colonel Francis T. SPAULDING, Chief, 
Education Branch, Special Service Division, Services of Supply 


In much of the discussion about the extension of Selective Serv- 
ice to young men 18 and 19 years old there has appeared an assump- 
tion which is worth noting because it is so directly contrary to fact. 
The assumption has been that once a boy leaves school or college to 
enter the Army or Navy there is an end to his education—using “edu- 
cation” in any broad sense of the word. 

The fact is very different. The United States Army and Navy 
today are educational institutions on a scale surpassed only by all the 
secondary schools and colleges of the country put together. What 
kinds of education the Army and Navy provide, how widely they 
provide this education, and how best the educational experience which 
they offer can be taken into account for students returning to school 
or college after their military service is over, are questions of the 
first importance not merely to the young men and young women who 
are going into service, but to the schools and colleges themselves. 

The armed services provide five major programs of education 
for their personnel. ‘Two of the programs are training programs for 
enlisted men and women; two more are training programs for 
officers; the fifth is a supplementary program for off-duty time. 

The training programs for enlisted personnel include, first, the 
basic military and naval training required of all newly enlisted or 
inducted men and women. Replacement Training Centers in the 
Army, and “boots” schools in the Navy, furnish rigorous courses not 
merely in the strictly military and naval skills which the various 
branches of the service require, but in important phases of general 
education. Personal hygiene and physical training occupy a large 
place in the basic program. Both Army and Navy provide systematic 
instruction in the rights and duties of citizens of the United States 
and especially of citizens who have become soldiers or sailors; and 
both give part of the training program to instruction in the back- 
ground and significance of the present war. For enlisted men who 
are deficient in elementary education, both services have established 
special courses in reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, and history— 
again as part of basic military training. 
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Second, the services maintain special technicians’ schools for 
enlisted personnel who are being trained for the enormous range of 
technical jobs which modern warfare requires. In the Army there 
are more than a hundred different kinds of such schools, offering 
courses varying in length from three or four weeks to several months 
of intensive training. In the Navy the range of training is corre- 
spondingly wide. Out of the technicians’ schools come men—and 
increasing numbers of women—equipped for the military versions of 
jobs which have important counterparts in civilian life: motor me- 
chanics, radio operators, machinists, draftsmen, clerks and typists, 
and a host of other vocational specialists. 

The training programs for officers like those for enlisted men, 
provide first for introductory training and second for more specialized 
courses. Initial training for officers is presented in the officer candi- 
date schools, in courses of some four months duration, so planned 
as to lead on from the basic training required of enlisted men before 
they can become officer candidates. ‘The technicians’ courses for en- 
listed men are paralleled by intensive courses for officers who have 
already been commissioned, and who are now preparing themselves for 
specialized military duties. In these courses, as in the technicians’ 
schools, there is noteworthy emphasis on many jobs with civilian 
counterparts—engineering, chemistry, electricity, communications, 
transportation—all important in technical warfare. 

The fifth program is not a training program, though it fur- 
nishes an important supplement to training. It is a part of the broad 
provisions which the Army and Navy are making for the healthy 
and constructive use by soldiers and sailors of their off-duty time. 

Leisure time is not plentiful for men who are undergoing basic 
training or who are enrolled in the various schools for specialists, and 
the provision of more education for such leisure time as these men 
have is not likely to be especially welcomed. Nor are troops on 
maneuvers or in active theaters of operations good candidates for 
more studying. But with men who are of necessity inactive for 
many hours a day the situation is different. Soldiers and sailors at 
stations in the Caribbean, on the wait for action that has not come; 
troops in Iceland, with four hours of daylight in the winter months; 
soldiers in Australia, sitting tight against a future need—these men, 
and others all over the world, want something useful, as well as en- 
tertaining, to do. From their commanding officers have come clues 
to what they want: requests for books and more books, not of fiction 
or of passing interest alone, but books on history and mathematics, 
textbooks in science and English, courses in auto mechanics and 


electricity. 
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The armed services are meeting this need for supplementary 
education in two ways. One way consists in setting up off-duty 
classes, with instructors drawn from among the men themselves, and 
with teaching materials specially procured or made available through 
the Army Library Service. The other way consists in the provision 
of correspondence-study materials, usable even where classes cannot 
be arranged and where competent instructors cannot be found among 
the men. In the provision of such materials the Army Institute, with 
headquarters at Madison, Wisconsin, and a branch in the Hawaiian 
Islands, serves the Army and the Navy alike. 


Because the Army Institute is occupying an increasingly impor- 


tant place in the off-duty educational program, its method of operation 
deserves special explanation. It now offers 64 courses of its own, 
largely in subject matter on the secondary-school level, which it sup- 
plies to men in service at an enrollment fee of $2.00 for each course. 
In addition, it registers military and naval personnel in some 500 
courses offered by 77 colleges and universities, for which the gov- 
ernment pays half the tuition fees up to a maximum of $20.00 for a 
single course. The college and university courses are drawn from the 
regular correspondence-instruction courses of these institutions; they 
cover a wide range of general as well as technical and professional 
education, from the high-school to the university level. For men 
stationed within the continental United States or in the Hawaiian 
Islands instruction is carried on according to usual correspondence- 
school methods. For men who cannot be reached regularly by mail, 
whole courses may be made available at once, so that students need 
not be dependent on the exchange of letters. 

Working with the Army Institute are two staffs of civilian 
specialists. One is an editorial staff, engaged in the preparation of 
teaching materials suited as directly as possible to the conditions 
under which soldiers and sailors must study. Self-teaching materials 
are especially needed; and the editorial staff is now employed in the 
development of such materials, using not only books, but pictures, 
diagrams, and phonograph recordings as means of supplying effective 
substitutes for teachers, with students who will have no teachers. The 
second staff is concerned with the preparation of tests. Since the 
studying which men do under the Army Institute will be carried on 
under all sorts of conditions, the usual methods of evaluating their 
work through records of hours spent in study or marks on papers 
regularly submitted will have little meaning. What is needed is a 
system of measurement which will show what the men have actually 
learned, no matter how they learned it or how long it took them to 
do so; and this system of measurement the testing staff is working out. 
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The question of what kinds of education the armed services are 
providing for young men and women who leave the secondary 
schools and colleges is perhaps sufficiently answered by this account 
of the Army and Navy educational programs. In their training pro- 
grams they are offering nearly as wide a range of technical and pro- 
fessional education as civilian institutions offer, with an intensity 
of training which few civilian institutions can approach. In their 
off-duty programs they are furnishing opportunity not merely for 
supplementing the training programs, but for continuing the more 
general education which may have been interrupted by military 
service, or for gaining an education that might not have been gained 
at all in civilian life. 

The question of how widely the armed services will have pro- 
vided this education by the time the war is over cannot be answered 
exactly but the answer can at least be indicated. All soldiers and 
sailors receive basic military and naval training with its accompany- 
ing general education. No less than half, according to present figures, 
are receiving some form of specialized technical or professional train- 
ing in addition to their basic training. The off-duty program, 
whether in the form of classes in the camps or courses taken under 
the Army Institute, is at present reaching much smaller numbers, 
partly because the majority of men in service are still at the basic- 
training stage, partly because even those who have finished their basic 
training continue to find most of their time occupied by military 
duties. The number of men enrolled in the off-duty program is 
steadily growing, however. It is being added to by the increasing 
numbers of soldiers and sailors who are finding themselves set down, 
for longer or shorter periods of inactivity, in the remote corners of 
the world. It will be added to enormously, if the record of World 
War I is a dependable guide, as men begin to see the end of the 
war ahead and begin to think about what they will do on their re- 
turn to civilian life. In terms of technical training and general edu- 
cation both, it is fair to expect, in the men and women who eventually 
come out of the Army and Navy, a group who are better schooled 
and better skilled than they were when they went into service, in 
many of the things that their schools and colleges would have taught 
them. 


The question of how the schools and colleges are going to take 
account of Army and Navy education is therefore no idle question. 
It is already a real and immediate question for some students and 
some schools; it will eventually affect many thousands of students 
and nearly all schools. 
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The Army and Navy can help in answering this question. 
Through the records which are being kept of military experience and 
military training, and through the tests of educational accomplish- 
ment which the Army Institute is preparing, the services can provide 
information which will enable schools and colleges to make just and 
educationally effective provision for returning students. There is 
little question that this information will be provided if educational 
institutions want it and have systematic plans for using it. 
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THE PROGRAM OF THE ARMY INSTITUTE 


Francis J. Brown, Executive Secretary, Subcommittee on 
Education, Joint Army and Navy Committee on 
Welfare and Recreation 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Association: 


Yesterday I picked up this little squib. With the continual 
lowering of the requirements for physical disability for men who are 
entering the armed forces, it is apropos of the growing importance of 
the problem that we are here to discuss this morning. 


“Your Uncle Sam will call on you 
To finish up this biz, 
If you’re not all there, my son, 
He'll use the part that is.” 


In Colonel Spaulding’s question there is a genuine challenge to 
American schools and colleges: What are the colleges and universities 
and the secondary schools going to do with the information that is 
to be supplied by the armed forces? The Colonel has portrayed an 
educational system unequaled in any nation at any time. Certainly 
we cannot afford to ignore the importance of that educational pro- 
gram, nor can we afford to have repeated again the chaotic conditions 
that followed at the end of the last World War, when there was 
competition among institutions and when credit was granted primarily 
on the basis of time served with almost no regard for the extent of 
education which the individual may have acquired. 

In some instances the granting of such credit was dubious kind- 
ness, questionable generosity, because individuals were placed at levels 
in institutions at which they were unable to succeed. A number of 
faculty members and one national association went on record at that 
time as opposing blanket credit, but their voices were drowned in the 
surge of serious and sincere, but perhaps ill-advised patriotism or even 
perhaps, being a little more realistic, flagrant commercialism. 

Today, that same problem is arising. The Colonel has referred 
to the casualties that are already beginning to knock at the doors of 
our educational institutions. Certainly the problem in the post war 
period will be infinitely multiplied not only in terms of numbers, 
of total men in service, but in terms of the percentage of those in 
service interested in education once the war clouds have passed. The 
educational level of men in the armed forces in World War I was 
sixth grade; in the present Army it is tenth grade. It is a problem 
that must be met now since already a number of colleges have taken 
definite action and provided for the granting of blanket credit to 
men who have time-served in World War II. 
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There are two basic differences between the present and the 
post war experience of World War I. One is that the educational 
program of the armed forces, as the Colonel has so forcefully de- 
scribed them, is very much greater in extent and more intensive and 
at a higher level than could possibly have been true except in rare 
instances in the first World War. Secondly, over a period of a 
quarter of a century instruments of measurement have been developed 
and have come to be accepted by institutions as a basis for the alloca- 
tion of credit. 

I assume that all of you in this room this morning are familiar 
with Bulletin 36 of the American Council Higher Education and 
National Defense, and know something at least of the background 
with which the American Council has attempted to meet this problem. 
You know that on April 6 the Council called a special committee to 
consider the question of what shall be done with this information 
that the Army and Navy are to provide in terms of the men returning 
to schools and colleges. This committee made very definite and con- 
structive recommendations that were followed on May 28 by the call- 
ing together by the Council of representatives of the various regional 
accrediting associations. The associations officially went on record 
as approving in principle the plan of the Council, worked out in co- 
operation with the Education Branch of the Special Service Division 
for the granting of credit. 

The Subcommittee on Education of the Joint Army and Navy 
Committee on Welfare and Recreation appointed an advisory com- 
mittee that has been meeting monthly to consider the program of the 
Army Institute with special reference to instructional materials and 
examination procedures. For almost a month, almost continuously, 
Dr. R. W. Tyler of Chicago, Dr. E. F. Lindquist of Iowa and Dr. 
E. G. Williamson of Minnesota have been developing examinations 
and testing procedures that can be applied to men and women in the 
armed forces—Army and Navy—upon their request to the Army 
Institute. 

The proposed plan, developed by the Council, the Advisory Com- 
mittee and the Education Section for the educational readjustment 
of the individual involves a three-fold approach to the problem. One 
is the granting of a very limited amount of credit for basic military 
training, such credit to be applied as physical education, hygiene or free 
electives. The Council has tentatively suggested, merely as a sug- 
gestion, that such credit be not in excess of one-half of a semester or 
one high school unit. Certainly there must be some recognition for 
the educational value of military experience as such, but it is suggested 
that it be applied only in these areas of electives or of physical educa- 
tion. 
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A second approach is in terms of the general educational place- 
ment of the individual. The Army Institute, as the Colonel has said, 
will provide a complete military record of the individual as he returns 
to the institution. In addition it will prepare a competence profile 
based upon the military record of the man, his scores on the Army 
classification test, worked out in terms of educational norm levels, and 
the results of a battery of tests given to determine the individual’s 
educational competence. 

This second approach will provide an over-all view of the edu- 
cational profile of the individual. The third approach is in terms of 
special fields of competence. The Colonel has said that approximately 
half of the men and women in the armed forces are attending one or 
more specialized schools. To use only one example, some of you are 
familiar with the program of the Signal Corps, which, for the A, B 
and C schools, extends over a period of almost two years. Certainly 
men who have gone through that kind of intensive training may be 
given definite credit in terms of parallel courses—radio, electronics, 
meteorology, etc.—as well as in terms of previous analysis of general 
educational placement. 

With this three-fold approach to the problem institutions may 
realistically attempt to apply the factual information in terms of their 
own curricula and their own program. The Army Institute is es- 
tablishing an educational advisor at Madison, Wisconsin, and a field 
staff, and the steps by which a lad, John Smith, may follow through 
on this matter might now run something like this: 

John would apply to the Army Institute for examination. The 
field officer would go to wherever he might be stationed at that time 
and interview him and then send a report back to the Army Institute 
giving factual information regarding him. After a study of this 
report by the general staff at Madison, Wisconsin, certain tests will 
be sent to him including the general over-all classification test. He 
will take the examinations either under the supervision of the field 
officer or under some officer designated by the Institute and the re- 
sults will be returned to Madison. There they will be analyzed and 
returned again to the field officer who would then sit down again 
with John Smith and talk with him in regard to what his own edu- 
cational hopes and ambitions were and in terms also of what guid- 
ance can be given as a result of the educational tests and the total 
over-all profile. 

John Smith would then apply for admission to the school or 
college of his choice and with no direction by the Army Institute 
as to which it should be. The information, returned to the Insti- 
tute, would then be sent to the institution to which John Smith was 


applying. 
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It should be made very clear at this point that there is no intent 
at all, and certainly the months of close contact with the Education 
Section which I have had, make me able to say without a moment’s 
doubt, to seek to prescribe the amount of credit that should be given 
John Smith and the way it should be allocated, or the institution 
to which he should go. Those are questions which the soldier or sailor 
and the educational institutions must decide for themselves. It is 
the very earnest hope of the Institute however, that the most complete 
total picture can be given of John Smith as a result of his year or 
three years or whatever it may be, in the armed forces. It is the 
responsibility of the institution to do with that as they will. 

I have described a rather detailed procedure involving two in- 
terviews with John Smith—the transferring of information from the 
man to the Institute, back to the man, back to the Institute and then 
to the institution. That is the procedure that will now be followed 
during the period when the numbers are comparatively small, when 
the casualty lists have not as yet significantly mounted and when that 
kind of intimate personal relationship can be maintained. It will 
likewise be used as an experimental program to determine the effec- 
tiveness of the over-all profile that the Institute will submit to the 
institution. 

When, however, the numbers multiply, then it will be necessary 
to develop a program on a mass basis and it is contemplated that the 
present classification procedure now carried on at the reception cen- 
ters will be exactly reversed and men will return to the reception 
center, not to be received but to be discharged and there, on a group 
basis, the tests will be given. There the men will be interviewed 
just as those coming in now are interviewed by the classification of- 
ficers. It is anticipated that at that time those who are now in the 
armed forces who have had experience in personnel and counseling 
will be assigned in order that the personal factor may still be retained 
and yet be carried on with the effective mass production necessary at 
the close of the war. 

There are two very definite points of emphasis that I should 
like to stress. One is that the armed forces are not asking credit 
for Army Institute courses; rather the Army Institute courses are a 
mere incident in this total educational program that the Colonel 
described to you. I am glad that he went into the detail which he 
did in order that the Army Institute courses as such might be put 
in their relative perspective to this tremendous educational program 
of the Army and Navy. 

The second point of emphasis is that neither the Army nor the 
Navy are seeking to have specific courses as such, of any kind, ac- 
credited but rather seek only to provide the basis upon which accred- 
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itation may be given for this over-all educational experience of the 
men and women in the armed forces. 

I described the two conferences that had been held by the Coun- 
cil. Their recommendations have also been carried out into the 
field. The New England Association last summer, at a special meet- 
ing, endorsed in principle the plan of the Council and the Army 
Institute. The American Association of Colleges, as most of you 
remember, at the meeting in Philadelphia last month, also endorsed 
the Council plan, again in principle. The North Central Association 
Executive Committee recently went on record in more detail and 
unanimously approved the following resolution. I think I shall 
take time to read it even though it is somewhat long because it states 
the whole problem and then definitely provides the recommendations 
that have gone out to all of the colleges and high schools in the North 
Central area. 


“The Executive Committee of the North Central Associa- 
tion at its meeting on January 12, 1942, drafted a statement of 
policy that was sent to all member institutions. That statement 
encouraged the secondary schools and colleges to cooperate in 
every way possible in the war effort. It also stressed the im- 
portance of safeguarding the quality of work that is done. 

“Various developments in our national situation since Jan- 
uary 12, 1942, have given rise to new problems in secondary 
and higher education. One of particular importance at present 
pertains to the granting of academic credit to men and women 
on the basis of educational experience acquired in the armed 
services, and the necessity of developing at an early date a 
definite plan for determining and allocating such credit. 

“The two most obvious general policies that can be followed 
in adopting such a plan are: 


1. The granting of a constant amount of ‘blanket credit’ to 
all such individuals without any regard to their actual edu- 
cational achievement; 


The granting of credit to individuals on some such basis 
as competence actually demonstrated through performance 
on specially prepared examinations. 

“The first of these policies was followed quite generally in 
World War I. As a result of that experience the detrimental 
effects of this policy are so generally known that they need not be 
set forth here. The Executive Committee, therefore, urges its 
member institutions to avoid the adoption of a policy of granting 
blanket credit. 

“The second policy is sound in principle in that it recog- 
nizes a difference in the educational benefits derived from mili- 
tary service and from instruction received through various 
avenues during the period of service. Moreover, the adoption of 
this policy is feasible because agencies and techniques for measur- 
ing differential achievement are now available. 
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“For example, a special committee reporting to the Joint 
Army and Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation has 
already drafted proposals which in effect are as follows: 


1. That credit not to exceed one-half semester be granted upon 
presentation of evidence of having completed the basic 
training course ordinarily included in the first thirteen 
weeks in the armed forces. This credit may be assigned 
to physical education, hygiene, military training or electives. 
That the student be given classification in secondary school 
or college appropriate to demonstrated intellectual maturity 
and achievement as measured by examinations covering edu- 
cational experience and instruction in the armed forces. 
Each institution may provide its own criteria for determin- 
ing the standing given the student. The armed forces 
stand ready to develop appropriate examinations through 
which to provide institutions with evidence as to the.educa- 
tional accomplishments of men and women leaving the 
service who plan to continue their education. 

That the extent to which a student is judged to have com- 
pleted requirements in his field of concentration be deter- 
mined by achievement examinations in that field. Here 
again, the armed forces stand ready to develop appropriate 
examinations through which to provide institutions with 
evidence as to the educational accomplishments of men and 
women leaving the service who plan to continue their edu- 
cation. 
“The Executive Committee endorses a plan of this type. 
“In order that the military agencies may be encouraged to 
develop a program for measuring and reporting the achievement 
of men and women under their direction, and further in order 
that institutions may forestall the demands for blanket credit 
for military service, each institution is urged to review its poli- 
cies and to adopt a definite plan concerning the admission and 
placement of students returning from service. Institutions are 
requested to give particular attention to the problems that will 
arise in the admission of students whose secondary school creden- 
tials will include credit granted on the basis of demonstrated 
achievement rather than courses completed.” 


But equally important as is the action of these associations is 
the fact that already a number of individual institutions have officially 
endorsed the proposed plan. It has come on down to the institutions 
themselves, which is after all the basis upon which the real adjustment 
with the individual must be made. 

So I am glad to report that this is not a theoretical idea but that 
it is a program actually in operation, that it is one that has been 
endorsed by the regional accrediting associations and by state depart- 
ments and that a number of institutions such as the University of 
Iowa, Harvard, and some of the smaller colleges, have accepted it as a 
basis for determining their own procedures in the evaluation of 
military experience. 
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Specifically then, how can we answer the question that the 
Colonel raised? What are we to do with the information that has 
been provided? ‘The answer, it seems to me is two-fold. First take 
a firm position in the renouncing of the idea of blanket time-serving 
credit, and secondly, not only to adopt the plan in principle, but also 
when the individual applies, to ask for and appraise the information 
that the Army Institute will provide. 

All of us have sought continuously to find some thread of con- 
tinuity that can carry through this period of the valley of war. There 
is little continuity between the instruments of death and the instru- 
ments of life. There is little continuity between the hate of war 
and the brotherhood of peace. All energies are turned to the im- 
mediate and the tremendous objectives that are at stake, and yet, 
war is an interlude. There is a life beyond it for these young men 
and women who are now willing to give even life itself. That con- 
tinuity can be provided for the individual only in his off-duty time 
and in his thought life. 

Here, through the cooperation of the institutions themselves, 
from which increasing hundreds of thousands will go into the armed 
forces in the next few months, can be provided at least one glimpse 
of a future. Here can be provided some element of value that can 
carry over into the long view and which the individual and the insti- 
tution by definite, constructive, thoughtful planning now, can pick 
up again when the interlude is over and we may again rebuild in 
security and in peace. 


At the conclusion of the last address a number of questions were 
asked from the floor and were answered by Colonel Spaulding and 
Dr. Brown. President Weld then stated that the Executive Com- 
mittee had prepared a Resolution approving the program of the Army 
Institute and requested the Secretary to present it for action by the 
Association. Secretary Miller then presented the following Resolu- 
tion, calling attention to the fact that it had been unanimously ap- 
proved not only by the Executive Committee but also by the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools and the Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Education: 


“First, that the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools approves the program of the Army Institute 
in its three phases, namely: the production of suitable study 
material, the organization of instructional procedures, and the 
objective evaluation of results. 
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“Second, that member institutions are urged to give careful 
consideration to evidence of successful accomplishment as pre- 
sented through the Army Institute and grant appropriate aca- 
demic credit if such evidence is satisfactory.” 

President Weld commented on the second paragraph of the 
Resolution by which each college will continue to be its own judge as 
to whether a student should be granted credit for work done in the 
Army Institute. The Resolution was duly seconded, and there being 
no discussion, was unanimously adopted. 

President Weld declared the fifty-sixth annual convention of the 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools ad- 
journed, sine die, at 10:25 A. M. 
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MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


LIST OF ACCREDITED COLLEGES 





January 1, 1943 


The original list was adopted in 1921. In the case of colleges subsequently approved the date of approval 
is given. Engineering schools were first included in 1927, Junior Colleges in 1932, and Teachers Colleges in 
1937, The city following the name of the college is the post office, as listed in the U. S. Postal Guide. 

















COLLEGE LOCATION HEAD 
DELAWARE 
University of Delaware......... OE hccccswierssscvses Walter Hullihen 
DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
American University ..... RINT i0siascioversicie: vale oi ereieTormarecieiivgn Paul F. Douglass 
Caleta UNnEVeraity: Gl FIMORIORS oh sis ssc.s sc ccncescedaeecweesion Rev. Joseph Corrigan 
Dunbarton College ....... NIUE cc sisisp wie oraraveia ecavetni ace ara arearedeters Mother M. Rose Elizabeth 
Gempe Wardman URiwerdlly..« |... 22. cerccccercscsecveve Cloyd Heck Marvin 
Gapsewe University... (1923) | ......cccc cccccccscccceces Arthur A, O’Leary, S.J. 
PN MIME OIE oc xo) acete:ciwtoro- 8. Piero goer bie-wi sere ipieiguentbieeiermelguersians Mordecai W. Johnson 
SY EE os pickin semeieeee Earn iaeks ane ekeeees en Semel Sister Catherine Dorothea 
Peles Witeslonasy Cotbeee «|... <. occ cssccssscsvecccees Benjamin G. Wilkinson 
(1942) 
MARYLAND 
College of Notre Dame of 
re E925 PR OUIIIGEO 6 oa. sveisiereisciererecciacee Sister Mary Frances 
ONE CONOR i o.oc:c.0is cercaeraa MIE ais iacenw scenes David Allan Robertson 
Hood College ............ Gara gt ere Henry Irvin Stahr 
Johns Hopkins University....... SNES 310s 9,s-wvoiorn esas viens Isaiah Bowman 
loyola College........... (1954) | ATRIOS: 6.0.6.5 0)sis scieesesie cs Edward B. Bunn, S.J. 
Morgan State College..... CIGES) IPR ABEO 6 ise socaseciswecas D. O. W. Holmes 
Mount St. Mary’s College .(1922) | Emmitsburg ............... Rev. John L. Sheridan 
t. Joseph’s College....... (1927 ) | EDUTS o.5 «60:56:00 0:06. 00:6 Sister Paula Dunn 
University of Maryland......... Core FARE assis sassiecicins Harry Clifton Byrd 
Washington College...... (1925) | CHOSEERIOWE <6. o.0.6s.ccsisianie's Gilbert W. Mead 
Western Maryland College...... WWEREINSIET 6.056 ::0:0i0:016 s:a:cree Fred Garrigus Holloway 
1922) 
NEW JERSEY 
College of St. Elizabeth......... CONGEED 55.5 5c<emewere ener Sister Marie Jose Byrne 
Drew University ......... (R952 TROD ose eiecinisisic-sassierarerete Arlo Ayres Brown 
Georgian Court College ..(1922)|Lakewood ................ Mother Mary John 
New Jersey College for Women..| New Brunswick ........... Margaret Trumbull Corwin 
Newark College of Engineering..| Newark ..............++5- Allan R. Cullimore 
P (1934) 
Princeton University............ DOE vctvccenssanneeas Harold Willis Dodds 
Rutgers University...........++ New Brunswick ........... Robert Clarkson Clothier 
St Peter’s College........ CASES) TORRE CEG oi :6:0isisisisveicreseraree V. Rev. Dennis J. Comey, S.J. 
‘eton Hall College....... (1932) | South Orange «....0:0.00:00:00: Rev. James F. Kelley 
‘evens Institute of Technology..| Hoboken ................. Harvey N. Davis 
~~ (1927) 
Lniversity of Newark... ... (1942) | NGWASE cc:cicicieesciceonsiees George H. Black 
Upsala | eer (2956) | ast Orane: oa iiccoesc:0si0 Rev. Evald Benjamin Lawson 
NEW YORK 
Adelphi ee I TEE a stiiswinnnces Paul Dawson Eddy 
Alfred CO ere PETA, giao sivit ecccesiwis sinisiwiainns John Nelson Norwood 
MP CUED... cnsesecncces Annandale-on-Hudson ..... Charles Harold Gray 
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COLLEGE LOCATION HEAD 
WemmerG Coeee...« .cccccccccess Pe DO CO 6 icccccvcess Virginia C. Gildersleeve 
Brooklyn College......... (1933) | REOGRIGA. ..0.. v:cccsescessicves Harry D. Gideonse 
Canisius College ........ccscee. errr eer Very Rev. Timothy J. Coughlin 
Clarkson College of Technology... | Potsdam ............eeee0- John A. Ross, Jr. 

(1927) 
Colgate University. .........00:<000 INNO 55S orate ciarecacesieeinwae Everett N. Case 
College of the City of New York| New York City ............ Harry N. Wright 
College of Mount St. Vincent.... |New York City ............ Sister Catharine Marie 
College of New Rochelle........ New Rochelle ............. Rev. Mother Ignatius 
College of St. Rose....... SEED aackicenanwassencn Sister Rose of Lima 
Columbia University............ New YOrk CHY «20 s0cscesen Nicholas Murray Butler 
Cornell. University. .....0000:0000% ROR orcras+ oie. ciels/ ela sive sie siete Edmund E. Day 
D’Youville College ....... GORE UID ok ccansvcncccscsves Mother Grace of the Sacred Heart 
Elmira College. ......cccecccescs MENIBIER Gori orc: ccareisivisi viniwiecwesi overs William S. A. Pott 
Fordham University ............ on At ee Rev. Robert I. Gannon 
Good Counsel College....(1930) | White Plains ............. Rev. Mother Aloysia 
Hamilton College............00- EE hewedecdvcwncenewen William Harold Cowley 
PRODALG “COUCOE 60:5 ciicelcinsincecesies MINCE ere rcl stars as sieneorecersiciot John Milton Potter 
Hotstra College....0ss.006 (1940) |\Hempatead, LE. Fu. ..c:ccssces Howard S. Brower, Acting 
President 
Houghton College........ errr Stephen W. Paine 
BIGOT (CONCEE.. . cc s.ccxcecncasrce New York City o..6c.0esicc00:s George N. Shuster 
Beuka Colleve ......0.0. (9927): | Keaka Park oc. 66sccccsccs Henry E. Allen 
Manhattan College ............. New Seth CY cccccicsis ccies Brother A. Victor 
Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart ......: (1926) | New York City ............ Mother Grace Dammann 
Marymount College....... i” ree Mother M. Gerard 
Nazareth College ........ CUUSS) | Rochenter 2... .oc ec cccceeess Rev. Mother Rose Miriam 
New York University........... New York Cry .s.sccceses Harry Woodburn Chase 
Niagara University....... (1922) | Niagara Falls.........00-+: Rev. Joseph M. Noonan 
Notre Dame College of 
Staten Island ....... (1942) | Staten Island ............ Mother St. Egbert 
Polytechnic Institute of ee SE aackncsousesesuues Harry S. Rogers 
1927 
Queens College .......... SOPURP PRONE ow 0c cccccncscess Paul J. Klapper 
Rensselaer Polytechnic = BE siihniaarunencutians William Otis Hotchkiss 
(1927 
Russell Sage College..... eer Helen M. McKinistry, Acting 
President 
St. Bonaventure’s College. (1924) | St. Bonaventure............ Thomas Plassmann 
St. Joseph’s College for Women..| Brooklyn .............++-.: Rev. Thomas E. Molloy 
(1928) 
St. Lawrence University......... NI Scns dat ca tedieswieeaeaee Millard H. Jencks 
Sarah Lawrence College.. (1937) | Bronxville ..............5- Constance Warren 
Skidmore College......... (1925) | Saratoga Springs .......... Henry T. Moore 
Syracuse University ............ ED alivcinncd ckwneneins William Pearson Tolley 
Union College..........+..++++: Pc ccicctccvescans Dixon Ryan Fox 
University of Buffalo........... RED Ges duicad ein euuen es Samuel P. Capen 
University of Rochester......... NE ccceerkenkeoenen Alan C. Valentine 
Vassar College .....sccccceccses POUGHKEEPBIE 6 6.50.06 60500007 Henry Noble MacCracken 
Wagner Memorial Lutheran 
SS ere (1936) | Staten Island .............. Clarence C. Stoughton 
WVGNIS ©CONOBE so o:c:c srcinnisrccecene WEREMMAE (o5/c: 3. <ieccrescieteieic 1atarsre William Ernest Weld 
William Smith College.......... ND isicdavinsseawensad John Milton Potter 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Albright College ......... Fe NS, avin kcccecsexenses Harry V. Masters ; 
Allegheny College.............. DEED Sha vieessenewian John Ritchie Schultz, Acting 
President 
Bryn Mawr College............ re Katharine McBride 
Bucknell University............. 0 errr Arnaud Cartwright Marts 
Carnegie Institute of Technology| Pittsburgh ................ Robert E. Doherty 
College of Chestnut Hill. .(1930) | Philadelphia .............. Sister Maria Kostka 
College Misericordia..... GENIE Siasacvsvsorscrvencs Sister Mary Pierre 
Dickinson College ...........00. EE a 25cacediewamneen Fred Pierce Corson 
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COLLEGE LOCATION HEAD 
caiinilania 
Drexel Institute of : PRUAGQCIDNID 60:c:0is'siv-visveis-oice George P. Rea 
1 
Duquesne University ..... COREG) POI occ ccccsiweacees Raymond V. Kirk 
Franklin and Marshall College..| Lancaster ...............-- Theodore August Distler - 
Geneva College......-.-- (URES) | Bonver Palle......cccceeess McLeod M. Pearce 
Gettysburg College............- ee mae. ee Henry W. A. Hanson 
Grove City College....... CRUSE) 1 GeO GI occciccsccccvecs Weir C. Ketler 
Haverford College...........-.- PPAVEELOER ceicisc-sisiee sisececereoe Felix Morley 
Immaculata College....... (1928) | Immaculata: .......0060000c000% Rev. F. J. Furey 
Juniata College........... (1922) | Huntingdon ............... Charles C. Ellis 
lafayette College.........---+-- ee RR ee William Mather Lewis 
LaSalle College .......... (1930) | PRHAdeIDHIA ai. ....0-6-0:000:0:00 Brother Emilian James 
Lebanon Valley College... (1922) | Annville ...............05: Clyde Alvin Lynch 
Ichigh University.............. IIR oo ose ies. wswlecnierersieien Clement C. Williams 
Lincoln University........ (1922) | Lincoln University ......... Walter Livingston Wright 
Marywood College............- DE. kscvnescienateneas Mother M. Marcella 
Mercyhurst College...... SERRE howd husk wewekendinena Mother M. Borgia Egan 
Moravian College (for eG TEROEMUOUNORD oaineexcciniw Sceveieiars William N. Schwarze 
1922) 
Mount Mercy College ....(1935)| Pittsburgh ..............6- Mother M. Irenaeus Dougherty 
Muhlenberg College............. PEO, oor sisinscivtinieicenen Levering Tyson 
Pennsylvania College for Women| Pittsburgh ................ Herbert Lincoln Spencer 
(1924) 
Pennsylvania State College...... State Collewe ooivisiesiaicsiciece Ralph D. Hetzel 
Rosemont Coillege........ 9930) ROGEMONE 6... 6<icscceiseeciecicwss Mother M. Cleophas 
St. Francis College....... Ce OIE cave. 5:0 6.0.4)¥ 01016! eeiersrerd Rev. John P. E. Sullivan 
St. Joseph’s College....... (1922) | PRIAREIPRIA 6.6.6 6ciccineces Rev. Thomas J. Love, S.J. 
St. Vincent College............. PMRIOOS! bin cexisensevscceees R. Rev. Alfred Koch 
Seo FEY COMEZE.... «.0.0::s.c:0.0c0010 COCO DOES  oi5.0:6/05-0:disiewesis James A. Wallace Reeves 
Susquehanna University...(1930) | Selinsgrove ............... G. Morris Smith 
Swarthmore College ............ SWAPOMMOLE 6.s.6:0:9.s:e:-siels-ev0's John W. Nason 
Temple University............. yi) Robert L. Johnson 
THe CONGR 5.0.5.6 s:cieceeiss (1922) (GReCBVIMS 6ois.éso:ccsinesoes William F. Zimmerman 
University of Pennsylvania...... PRHGQGCIDNIA once. csccecccs Thomas Sovereign Gates 
University of Pittsburgh........ UI, ojo sace.siessisiwrwsieleinteis John G. Bowman 
University of Scranton....(1927) |Scranton ................-. Rev. Brother E. Leonard 
TD voccccncsoesebes CONCREVIME occcsivccves cas Norman E. McClure 
Villa Maria College...... ESS yo faseai.oseroesinieisnordaierorcinterocs Rev. Joseph J. Wehrle 
Villanova College ...........00. WIE 5.5. 5:0 scerwesiewnes Rev. Edward V. Stanford 
Washington & Jefferson College.. | Washington ............... Ralph Cooper Hutchison 
Westminster College............ New Wilmington .......... Robert F. Galbreath 
Wilson College........... (1922) | Chambersburg... Paul Swain Havens 


LIST OF ACCREDITED JUNIOR COLLEGES 








COLLEGE 


LOCATION 


HEAD 





Alliance Junior College... (1938) 
Bennett Junior College... . (1938) 
Bucknell University Junior 
College (1937) 
Canal Zone Junior College...... 
(1941) 
Centenary Collegiate Institute... 
(1932) 
Concordia Collegiate Institute... 
(1941) 
(1940) 


eeeeee 


Finch Junior College 


mmaculata Junior College...... 


Cambridge Sps., Pa. ....... 
Millbrook, BW. Y.. s.6:0:s.6.0:00600 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ......... 
tS, oe a ee 


Hackettstown, N. J. ........ 
Brorixville, N.Y. osccsisicses 


New York City 
Washington, D. C. 





John J. Kolasa 
Miss Courtney Carroll 


Eugene S. Farley, Director 
Roger C. Hackett 


Robert J. Trevorrow 
Arthur J. Doege 


Miss Jessica Cosgrave 
Sister St. Philomene 
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COLLEGE 


LOCATION 


HEAD 





Junior College of Georgetown 
Visitation Convent... . (1933) 
Mount St. Agnes Junior College. . 
(1937) 
Packer Collegiate Institute...... 
(1932) 
St. Charles College....... (1939) 
Scranton-Keystone Junior College 
(1936) 

Williamsport-Dickinson Junior 
College (1934) 


er | 





Washington, D. C. ........ 

Mount Washington, 
Baltimore, Md. .......... 

MTOOMINT, IN. Ye cisciscreicevee 


Catonsville, Md. 2.0.0.0 
Ee PRA, Pa. ..cccssisccawe 


Witamsepott, Pa. ...< 600%. 





Sister Margaret Mary Sheerip 


Sister M. Pius 
Paul David Shafer 


Rev. George A. Gleason, §,5, 
Byron S. Hollinshead 


Rev. John W. Long 


LIST OF ACCREDITED TEACHERS COLLEGES 


New Jersey State Teachers 
I, occa vcicccgerac (1937) 
New Jersey State Teachers 


CONS cco eanaiees (1938) 
New York State College 
for Teachers ........ (1938) 


State Teachers College... . (1939) 
State Teachers College... . (1941) 
State Teachers College.... (1942) 





Wiontcia, Ne fe. ..c0csccacs 
Reema, TR. Fo. cscicocciswets 


PBN, The Lie. iessicisiesere siaiete 
Shippensburg, Pa. ......... 
Loe ere 
WanehHeld, Pa. scicsis.csisiccson 





Harry A. Sprague 
Roscoe L. West 


John M. Sayles, Acting President 
Albert Lindsay Rowland 

J. M. Uhler, Acting President 
Willis E. Pratt 
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LIST OF ACCREDITED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


(The date of first accreditment follows the name of the school. 


JANuaAry 1, 1943 


The city following the name of the school 


is the post office, as listed in the U. S. Postal Guide.) 











SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
DELAWARE 
Alexis I. duPont High School....| Wilmington P. O. ......... Thomas W. Howie 


(1939) 
Archmere Academy....... (1941) 
Caesar Rodney High School..... 
(1934, 
Claymont High School... . (1930) 
Delaware City High School..... 
(1937) 


Delaware State College for 
Colored Students (High 


School Dept.) ....... (1931) 
Dover High School....... (1930) 
Friehds SCHOOL ...0:6.5.0:6 5:00 (1928) 


Georgetown High School. . (1934) 
Harrington High School. . (1932) 


John Bassett Moore High School 

(1928) 
laurel High School...... (1936) 
Lewes High School....... (1932) 
Middletown High School. . (1937) 
Milford High School..... (1936) 
Newark High School..... (1928) 


Saint Andrew’s School... . (1936) 
Sanford Preparatory School of 
the Sunny Hills Schools (1938) 


Seaford High School...... (1930) 
Tower Hill School....... (1928) 
Ursuline Academy....... (1928) 


William Penn High Schoo!...... 
(1934) 


Wilmington Public High Schools: 
Howard High School... (1930) 


Pierre S. duPont High School 
_ (1936) 
Wilmington High School...... 


Academy of the Holy Cross..... 
(1930) 


Academy of Notre Dame. . (1931) 





(Kennett Pike) 

(Special School District) 
Claymont 
Camden 


ee 


Claymont 
Delaware City 


er 


Dover 
Wilmington 
(Alapocas Drive) 
Georgetown 
Harrington 

Smyrna 


Ce ee 


eee er eee eeeeeeee 
eee eeeereeseeeee 


ee 


Lewes 
Middletown 
Milford 
Newark 
Middletown 


eee reer ree eee eeeee 
eee eee eer eesee 
ee 
ee 


ey 


Wilmington 
(Box 293) 

Seaford 
Wilmington 
(17th St. & Tower Rd.) 
Wilmington 
(1106 Pennsylvania Ave.) 
New Castle 


re 


er ee ee ee) 


ee 
er 


ee ee 


Wilmington 

(13th & Poplar Sts.) 

Wilmington 

(34th & VanBuren Sts.) 

Wilmington 

(Delaware Ave. & Monroe 
St.) 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Washington 
(2935 Upton St., N. W., 
Dunbarton Heights) 
Washington 
(North Capitol & K Sts., 

N. E.) 


ee 


ee 





Rev. Daniel F. Hurley 
William B. Simpson 


H. E. Stahl 
M. C. Bower 


Miss V. E. Jenkins 
George H. Henry 
Wilmot R. Jones 


Franklin J. Butz 
Jacob C. Messner 
George R. Miller, Jr. 
Charles P. Helm 
Richard A. Shields 
Gilbert Nickel 

Robert E. Shilling 
William K. Gillespie 
Rev. Walden Pell, 2nd 
Mrs. Ellen Q. Sawin 


Milman E. Prettyman 
James S. Guernsey 


Mother Margaret Immaculata, 


O:s.0. 
Harold C. Whiteside 


George A. Johnson 
R. L. Talbot 


Clarence A. Fulmer 


Sister Maria Antonia 


Sister Marie Claire 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Si iiars, 
Academy of the Sacred Heart... | Washington ............... Sister Mary Irene Buckley 
(1932) | (1621 Park Rd., N. W.) 
Devitt Gehoel ....0000600 (9192S) | Washiigton © ..06 ccs cccces Dwight C. Bracken 


Georgetown Visitation Convent 


Ee eee (1930) 
Gonzaga College High School... 
(1933) 

Holton-Arms School...... (1928) 
Holy Trinity High School. (1933) 
Immaculata Seminary.... (1928) 
Maret School. ..6c0<sceces (1942) 


Mount Vernon Seminary. . (1928) 


National Cathedral School 
(Girls) 


Saint Albans, The National 
Cathedral School for Boys.. 
(1928) 


Saint Anthony’s High School.... 
(1938) 
Saint Cecilia’s Academy. . (1934) 


Saint John’s College High 
School 


Saint Paul’s Academy... . (1934) 


Saint Rose’s Technical School.... 
(1940) 
Sidwell Friends School, The.... 
(1928) 


Washington Public High Schools: 


Anacostia High School. . (1939) 


Armstrong High School. . (1929) 


Calvin Coolidge High School.. 
(1943) 


Cardozo High School... (1932) 


McKinley High School. . (1929) 


Paul Lawrence Dunbar High 


MOMGOE — castdeiwe eae sis (1929) 
Theodore Roosevelt High 
ar re (1929) 





(2955 Upton St., N. W.) 


WY AA NONE 6 9acs e:siessnes since 
(1500 35th St., N. W., 
Georgetown Heights) 
Washington 
(27 Eye St., N. W.) 
Washington 
(2125 S St. N. 
Washington 
(36th & O Sts., N. W., 
Georgetown) 
Washington 
(4300 Wisconsin Ave., N. W.) 
WENO ase cicivccccvions 
(2118 Kalorama Rd.) 
Ve re 
(3801 Nebraska Ave., N. W.) 


eee ewe were reese 
eee eee eeeeeeeee 


ee) 


ee 


AR MOINIIONE a oaicceisio ones eae 

(Wisconsin Ave. & Woodley 
Rd., N. W., Mount Saint 
Alban) 


WN SNIEONE 6 wosmesipess-oranc 
(Massachusetts & Wisconsin 

Aves., N. W., Mount Saint 

Alban) 
ee 
(12th & Lawrence Sts., N. 

E., Brookland) 
WHAGIIROION: 5.0.6: c:ciesiccieseis 
(601 E. Capitol St.) 


Washington 
(1225 Vermont Ave., N. W.) 
WU RRMIEOORD .ocico.o nerssie- eerie 
(1421 Vee St., N. W.) 

Washington 
(2200 California St., N. W.) 
ME GMMNEON srosceusccncoues 
(3901 Wisconsin Ave., N. W.) 


eee ee eee eeeereee 


WY GR INGEONE - iclcsiciticiieawesine 
(16th & R Sts., S. E., 

Anacostia) 

WEGGHIOGIGE: hess okscsescixins 
(O St. bet. 1st & 3rd, N. W.) 
WGRUINGION, osc ci cc asec csies 
(5th & Tuckerman Sts., 

N. W.) 
ner 
(9th St. & Rhode Island 

Ave., N. W.) 

Washington 
(2nd & T Sts., N. E.) 


ee 


WashiNGIGh 2c dsccicecicric 
(1st & N Sts., N. W.) 


Washington 
(13th & Upshur Sts., N. W.) 


Sister Margaret Mary Sheerin 


Rev. Francis E. Garner 
Miss Frederika Hodder 


Sister Mary Irene 


Sister Virginia 
The Misses Maret 


Miss Helen C. Hastings 


Miss Mabel B. Turner 


Rev. Albert H. Lucas 


Sister M. Anselm | 
Sister M. Agneze 


Brother E. Joseph 
Sister M. Rose Estelle 
Sister Gertrude 


Edwin C. Zavitz 


John Paul Collins 


Harold A. Haynes 
John F. Brougher 


Robert N. Mattingly 
Frank C. Daniel 
Walter L. Smith 


Miss May P. Bradshaw 











W: 


Wi 
Woo 
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Ba 
Ba 
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SCHOOL 


LOCATION 


HEAD 





Washington Central High 
School (1929) 


Washington Eastern High 


SENGG! <isiers:0/eisieers/tie (1929) 
Washington Western High 

ae (1929) 

Woodrow Wilson High School 

(1937) 

Woodward School for Boys..... 

(1928) 


Academy of the Holy Names.... 
(1943) 
Annapolis High School... (1940) 


Baltimore Public High Schools: 


Baltimore City College....... 
(1928-34; 1942) 
Baltimore Eastern High School 
(1928) 
Baltimore Polytechnic Institute 
(1928) 

Baltimore Southern Junior- 
Senior High School. (1935) 


Baltimore Western High School 
(1928-33; 1935) 


Forest Park High School...... 
(1928-32; 1936) 


Frederick Douglass Senior- 
Junior High School. (1928) 


Patterson Park Junior-Senior 
High School ...... (1940) 


Bel Air High School...... (1938) 

Bethesda-Chevy Chase Senior 
High School ......... (1931) 

Brunswick Junior-Senior High 


Ree (1928) 
Calvert Hall High School. (1928) 


Catonsville High School... (1929) 


Cumberland Public High Schools: 
Allegany High School. . (1928) 


Fort Hill High School. . (1931) 





Washington 
(4301 13th St. at Clifton St., 
N. W.) 


ee 


WGGHIBEIOR: occ s:cs0:0:010 5-000 
(17th & E. Capitol Sts.) 
ee OE 
(35th & R Sts., N. W.) 
oe ee rrr 
(Nebraska Ave. & Chesa- 
peake St.) 
W2GHIREION oc since ccicwccss 
(1736 G St., N. W.) 
MARYLAND 
Silver SHtiN®. 550.6 s65:06:00-000% 
(711 Pershing Drive) 
PEMAVOUG 6 :04:5:0:si0'e,:0 ssisiernre 


(Chase Ave. at Constitution 
Ave.) 


SIONOEE « ciciceesre wea siows 
(33rd St. & the Alameda) 

RU USEROEE 55. 5-ace.cipreie-tarerserereie 
(33rd St. & Loch Raven Rd.) 
Baltimore 
(North Ave. & Calvert St.) 


eee ereeereeeeeeees 


Oe a ee 

(Warren Ave. & William 
St.) 

MG NNDE, so cciiesesew wes 

(Pulaski St. & Gwynns 
Falls Parkway) 

TIGMERBCE cis cccereaanisesie 

(Chatham Rd. & Eldorado 
Ave.) 


NEN asco erotic wasinieesinis 
(Calhoun & Baker Sts.) 


MUINEIENED ~<. «:e:s-cdisvereieisievuiess 
(Ellwood Ave. & Pratt St.) 
EEE! igirccnrvelreereercioaionicre 
(E. Gordon St.) 


ORE aarsivivieiteine en eaters 

Brunswick 

PRQUEIOCO 555: 5. 954510'sie:9 8: saierase 

(320 Cathedral St. at 
Mulberry) 

EOIMIBEE 5 tick nak asain 

(Bloomsbury Ave., 
Catonsville) 


eer eeereseeeeeee 


Cumberland 
(616 Sedgwick St.) 
Cumberland 


ee 


eee eer er eer eee 


Lawrence G. Hoover 


Charles S. Hart 


Nathaniel A. Danowsky 


Norman J. Nelson 


Leroy J. Maas 


Sister Mary of Lourdes 
Dr. Howard A. Kinhart 


Dr. Philip H. Edwards 
Miss Laura J. Cairnes 


Wilmer A. Dehuff 
John H. Schwatka 
Miss Mildred M. Coughlin 


Wendell E. Dunn 


Harry T. Pratt 


Norman L. Clark 
Benjamin S. Carroll 
Thomas W. Pyle 
Arvin P. Jones 


Brother E. James 


William S. Sartorius 


Ralph R. Webster 


Victor D. Heisy 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Frederick High School....(1928) | Frederick .............005. Charles W. Willis 
Friends School ........... GD LONE sc eccicsdswasccess Edwin C. Zavitz 
(5114 N. Charles St, 
Homeland) 
Gaithersburg Junior-Senior High 
a ree (1932) | Gaithersburg .............. Emerson P. Slacum 
Georgetown Preparatory School |Garrett Park ............. Rev. Robert P. Arthur 
(1928) | (Rockville Pike) 
Gilman Country School for Boys | Baltimore ................. E. Boyd Morrow 
(1936) | (5047 Roland Ave., Roland 
Park) 
Glen Burnie High School. . (1936) | Glen Burnie .............. Miss Louise Tod Motley 
Greenwood School........ grrr Miss Mary A. Elcock 
(Boyce Ave., Ruxton) 
Hagerstown High School..(1928) | Hagerstown .............. John D. Zentmyer 
Hannah Moore Academy. . (1931) | Reisterstown .............. Miss Laura Fowler 
Landon School for Boys... (1936) | Washington, P. O., D. C. ....| Albert E. Rogers 
(Wilson Lane, Edgemoor, 
Md.) 
Loyola High School of Baltimore | Baltimore ................. Rey. John A. Convery 


(1933) 

McDonogh School........ (1928) 
Montgomery Blair Senior High 
WOME naw aciecoatnanes (1932) 
Mount Saint Agnes School. (1928) 


Mount Saint Joseph’s College 
(High School) ...... (1933) 


Notre Dame of Maryland—High 


BEHOGE Se cesconcecees (1928) 
Oldfields School.......... (1942) 
Park School of Baltimore, The.. 

(1928) 


Richard Montgomery High 
CHOON, ois caressa sence (1932) 
Roland Park Country School.... 


(1928) 

Saint Charles College High 
WENGE! fscicccccceacsies (1939) 
Saint James School....... (1930) 
Saint Joseph’s High School...... 
(1930) 
Saint Mary’s Female Seminary.. 
(1931) 
Seton High School........ (1931) 


Sherwood High School... . (1932) 
Takoma Academy ....... (1935) 


Towson High School...... (1942) 


Trinity Preparatory School...... 
(1941) 


(Boyce Ave. & Chestnut Rd., 

Towson) 
PO II cccisi aise sie. siavsisteraiors 
Silver Spring 
(Wayne Ave. & Dale Drive) 
Baltimore 
(Mount Washington) 


re 


Baltimore 
(Carroll Station) 


re 


WRN NEMIE Gore: soreness sicieselateiateis 
(N. Charles St., Roland 
Park) 
Glencoe 
Baltimore 
(3025 Liberty Heights Ave.) 


ee 


Rockville 

Baltimore 

(817 W. University Park- 
way, Roland Park) 


ee ee ey 


Baltimore 

(Maiden Choice Lane, 
Catonsville) 

Saint James School Post 
NGO oii win cate coe oosivesinrs 

Emmitsburg 


re 


Saint Naty’) CHy ..:ccicse 
Baltimore 
(2800 N. Charles St.) 
Sandy Sprimg ...6065 05680 
Washington, P.O., D.C. ... 
(Takoma Park, Md.) 
Baltimore 
(Towson) 
Ilchester 


ee ey 


eee eee eres resesese 





Major Louis E. Lamborn 
Edgar Meritt Douglass 


Sister Mary Aimée Ahern, RSM 


Brother Oswald 


Sister Mary Coeline 


Duncan McCulloch, Jr. 
Hans Froelicher, Jr. 


Daryl W. Shaw 
Miss Elizabeth M. Castle 


Rev. Joseph L. White 


James B. Drake 
Sister Genevieve Miller 


Miss M. Adele France 
Sister Mary Louise 


Lester J. Welch 
Conard N. Rees 


Reade W. Corr 


Sister Elizabeth Carmelita 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
West Nottingham a OGNGER! cccecere seierererssrsiseeareres J. Paul Slaybaugh 
Wicomico High School....(1932) | Salisbury ............+-+6 Clarence H. Cordrey 
NEW JERSEY 
A. J. Demarest High School..... eer Arthur E. Stover 
(1928) | (4th & Garden Sts.) 
Abraham Clark High “—-" WNOSOME! slinisiec-p bh osieaetesecis George F. Freifeld 
1932 
Academy of Holy Angels .(1933)| Fort Lee ................. Sister M. Frances Therese 
Academy of Saint Elizabeth..... Convent Station ........... Sister Marie Josephine 
(1928) 
Admiral Farragut iene i . Pe OWEN 5 Asiecissiwiamiwaniees Earle Russell Closson 
1937 
Asbury Park High School .(1928) | Asbury Park ............. Charles S. Huff 
Atlantic City High School. (1939) | Atlantic City ............. Charles R. Hollenbach 
(Albany & Atlantic Aves.) 
Atlantic Highlands High School..| Atlantic Highlands ........ Herbert S. Meinert 
(1928) 
Audubon High School..... OUST VAMGUBOR. 6.0.6ic-sciesissccecienser Miss Grace N. Kramer 
Bayonne Senior High School..... RAVINE ois sore: acversi aisisionn vias or Dr. Walter F. Robinson 
(1928) 
Beard’s School for Girls, Miss..|Orange ...............+-4: Miss Lucie C. Beard 
(1928) | (560 Berkeley Ave.) Miss Sara C. Turner 
Belleville High School.... (1934) | Belleville ..............4-. H. D. Kittle 
Bernards High School.... (1928) | Bernardsville ............ W. Ross Andre 
Blair Academy........... CP9ZS) | Baa SOW 3.0.5 scieisietinisveiee es Dr. Charles H. Breed 
Bloomfield High School...(1928) | Bloomfield ...............-- Harry M. Rice 
_ ¢ gee eierecece aan — SCO 0 E. oy 
wonton High School..... RAMEE iieie se ecatvamalsearseies arence E. Boyer 
Bordentown Military Institute...|Bordentown .............. Harold Morrison Smith 
(1928) 
Bound Brook High School . (1928) | Bound Brook ............. G. Harvey Nicholls 
Bridgeton High School.... (1931) | Bridgeton ..............-+- Harry C. Smalley 
Burlington High School... (1928) | Burlington ................ Miss Elizabeth A. Ditzell 
Camden Catholic High School...|Camden ..............+-+: Sister Mary Christine 
(1934) | (7th & Federal Sts.) 
Camden High School..... RESIS) ORIEN, dic) 65:0: 050:4i0' 559. 0inteiwisieis Carleton R. Hopkins 
(Park Blvd. & Baird Ave.) 
Cape May High School... (1938) | Cape May ..........+ee00- Paul S. Ensminger 
Carteret High School..... Co Bn errr rere rere Miss Anna Drew Scott 
Carteret School for Boys. . (1928) |Orange ..........eeeeeeees Dr. Eugene M. Hinton 
(700 Prospect Ave., West 
Orange) 
reg High School....(1939)|Chatham ...............-- Dr. Everett V. Jeter 
ifside Park Senior High 
0 ere (1990) | Cliiiside Park .....0<0ccess Dr. Robert L. Burns 
Clifton High School ...... CES Walter F. Nutt 
Closter High School...... SUE UINE dvcnascnnncnnnsnavn C. F. Sailer 
ae High School of the 
tate Teachers College at 
, ne penchant (1935) | Upper Montclair .......... Arthur M. Seybold 
olingswood Senior High 
School Sane Hater mearaisie (1928) | Collingswood ............. Percy S. Eichelberger 
Columbia Senior High School ...|South Orange ...........-- Curtis H. Threlkeld 
(1928) | (17 Parker Ave.) 
Cranford High School....(1928)|Cranford .............+++- Ray A. Clement 
—_ High Seneol..... 206 C89 Fe) DOVER. cc kscccanlcvescicnenes William S. Black 
umont High School...... CSRS PIARIIGRE 656.000 sc00-derees 0% Alfred W. Heath 
Dunellen High School ....(1938)|Dunellen ...........-.005 W. F. Bolen 
Dwight Morrow High School....|Englewood ............+++: George W. Paulsen 


(1928) 
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SCHOOL 





LOCATION 








East Orange Public High Schools: 
Clifford J. Scott High School.. 


(1940) 
East Orange High School..... 
(1928) 
East Rutherford High School.... 
(1938) 

Elizabeth Public High Schools: 
Battin High School..... (1928) 


Thomas Jefferson High School. 


(1931) 
Englewood School for Boys...... 
(1934-37; 1940) 
Flemington High School... (1928) 

Fort Lee Junior-Senior High 
SGNOON. i diéisincocrnceows (1931) 
Freehold High School..... (1928) 
Glassboro High School.... (1931) 
Glen Ridge Senior High School. . 
(1928) 

Gloucester City Junior-Senior 

High School. . (1928-33; 1936) 
Grover Cleveland High School .. 
(1928) 
Hackensack Senior High School.. 
(1928) 
Hackettstown High School. (1930) 
Haddon Heights High School.... 
(1928) 

Haddonfield Memorial High 
ere (1930) 
Hamilton High School.... (1943) 


Hammonton High School. . (1928) 


Harrison High School..... (1928) 
Hartridge School......... (1933) 
Hasbrouck Heights High School . 


(1929) 
Hawthorne High School.. (1936) 
Highland Park High School..... 
(1940) 
Hightstown High School . . (1928) 
Hillside High School...... (1930) 


Irvington High School... . (1928) 


Jamesburg High School... (1942) 


Jersey City Public High Schools: 


Henry Snyder High School.... 
(1940) 
James J. Ferris High School .. 
(1940) 
Lincoln High School... . (1928) 


William L. Dickinson High 
ere (1928) 


Jonathan Dayton Regional High 
IRL teeitabiak (1942) 


School 





Ge CAMBS  v.6cccsse veisessic 
(129 Renshaw Ave.) 
MAGE CANOE cc cs vec ecnnne 
(34 N. Walnut St.) 
East Rutherford 


PISMO, oo as ior atsinies tars aierecsie 
(South & S. Broad Sts.) 
PEISADOER  co.ccgicscorsieiorelorsveseioia 
(East Scott Place) 
Englewood 
(363 E. Palisade Ave.) 
Flemington 


ee ee 


eee ewe ewer ereee 


Fort Lee 
IR a 0 oat oars obi aielecs 
ee ae 
Ce cr 


er 


Gloucester City ......6c0csinei 
RIA WORE ccersiereesisiecnrainersie's 


REMCMONGNEE, is gcciccicnedicokes 


Hackettstown 
Haddon Heights .......... 


eee rer ereeene 


Haddonfield 
Trenton 
(Park & S. Clinton Ave.) 
Hammonton 
Harrison 
REINA. o06. do ie oie aie cere 
Hasbrouck Heights ........ 


ey 


eee eee wee were reee 


Hawthorne 
Hichland Park «...00.0 0 


Hightstown 

Elizabeth 

(1085 Liberty Ave., Hillside) 

Newark 

(1253 W. Clinton Ave., 
Irvington) 

PORMOEEEEE 5 viciecvenetviwoes 


OUSOY CAE fois cios<seslenccsis 
(Bergen & Myrtle Aves.) 


NGRSEY CHG Sceiscc.crec ccrece 
(Coles & 7th Sts.) 


NOGUOG CNG ose celcavee ccces 
(Crescent Ave.) 


NeLSey CNY osccscecctossns 
(Newark & Palisades Ave.) 


| | ea ere 









Dr. Lemuel R. Johnston 
Dr. Galen Jones 


George L. Dierwechter 


William M. Duncan 
Porter W. Averill 
Marshall L. Umpleby 
Harold S. Goldsmith 
Mrs. Ellen McCarthy Foley 
Miss Lillian F. Lauler 


Leon C. Lutz 
Alfred C. Ramsay 


Wendell Sooy 
Richard M. Elsea 
Dr. Boutelle E. Lowe 
Harold W. Keller 
Dr. John E. Dugan 
William W. Reynolds 
Ablett H. Flury 
Charles B. Sipley 
William F. Grant 
Miss Frances Hurrey 


John William MacDonald 


George J. Geier 
Alger Y. Maynard 


Dr. Joseph L. Schultz 
Wilbur H. Cox 
Clarence E. Chamberlain 


Fred W. Evans 


Emmett J. Campbell 
John O’Regan 
Thomas H. Quigley 


Dr. Frank J. McMackin 


Warren W. Halsey 





Kear 

Kent 

Lakev 
§ 


Lawr' 
Leoni 
Linde 
Lodi 
Long 
N 


Lyndl 
Madi 
Manz 
Mercl 


Metu 
Midd 


Midd 

§ 
Millb 
Milly 
Mont 
Mont 
Moor 


Moor 
Morr 


Mout 
Mou 
Mour 
Mout 
I 
Nept 
New 


§ 
New: 
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Ba: 


Ne 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Kearny High School...... CRUE) | DHE ovo ccvcecesevensis George G. Mankey 
(Devon St., Kearny) 
Kent Place School..... a SMEG, 6.600356 creates re-e/siaere Miss Harriet L. Hunt 
1938 
lakewood Junior-Senior High 
AGL orcisveieciarsiaaiasiors (D923) | EAMCWGOR. ors sieves cescccees Oliver B. Lane 
lawrenceville School ..... (1928) | Lawrenceville ............. Allan Vanderhoef Heely 
Leonia High School...... CRAB ROORER 6.0:0e1e- si pielerevinidiclsicnente Carl W. Suter 
Linden High School...... CP9ZSy ERNE oc dcie:s-cc.00ameneeoe's Miss Lida M. Ebbert 
lodi High School ........ ESSN RIOR  eiscaxersrerecereisscoisreaiwistae ere Marinus Charles Galanti 
Long Branch Senior High 
WOME ccnideeives cares C1928) | Lene BraGeh .cccscsaewssre R. Preston Shoemaker, Jr. 
Iyndhurst High School....(1930) | Lyndhurst ................ Edmund Burke 
Madison High School..... CESZS) | HRA CIIO, o:5.0:0:sieisieneineesciniwe Ward A. Shoemaker 
Manasquan High School .. (1935) | Manasquan ............... Dr. Marion C. Woolson 
Merchantville High School..... ; Merchantville .........:0se00 J. Edgar Bishop 
(1932 
Metuchen High School....(1928) | Metuchen ................. Elmo E. Spoerl 


Middle Township High School... 
(1928) 

Middletown Township High 
BONGON. sssrsiacetaiprerelereeceis (1936) 
Millburn High School... . (1928) 
Millville Memorial High School 
(1928-35; 1943) 
Montclair Academy ...... (1928) 
Montclair High School... . (1928) 
Moorestown Friends’ School..... 
(1928) 
Moorestown High School. . (1928) 
Morristown School....... (1933) 


Mount Holly High School....... 
(1928-35; 1938) 


Mount Saint Dominic Academy. . 
(1934) 

Mount Saint Mary’s Academy... 
(1937) 

Mountain Lakes Junior-Senior 

_ High School ......... (1940) 

Neptune Township High School. . 
(1928) 


New Brunswick Senior High 
a (1928) 


Newark Public High Schools: 
Barringer High School. . (1928) 


Newark Central Commercial 
and Technical High School 
(1928) 
Newark East Side Commercial 
and Technical High School 
(1928) 
Newark South Side High School 
(1933) 
Newark Weequahic High 
ME si vedenanens (1935) 


Newark West Side High 
a (1929) 





Cape May Court House . 


Leonardo 
Millburn 
Millville 
(5th & Broad Sts.) 
Montclair 
Montclair 
Moorestown 


er ee ee ey 
Cr 


ee 


eee eee eee were eeoe 
Ce 


re ey 


Moorestown 
Morristown 
(Box 71) 
Mount Holly 


ey 


eee emer rere rene 


Caldwell 


Ce 


Plainfield 
(North Plainfield Sta.) 


Mountain Lakes 
Ocean Grove 


New Brunswick 
Newark 
(215 First St.) 


ee 


Newark 
(49 Parker St.) 


ey 


Newark 
(345 High St.) 


Newark 
(238 Van Buren St.) 
Newark 
(94 Johnson Ave.) 


ee) 


seer ee ee reese eeeee 


Newark 
(279 Chancellor Ave.) 


Newark 
(425 S. Orange Ave.) 





. | Lester A. DeLong 


William K. Megill 
Robert E. Faddis 
Gordon C. Boardman 
Walter D. Head 
Harold A. Ferguson 
Chester L. Reagan 


Dr. Mary E. Roberts 
Valleau Wilkie 


Milford Franks 
Sister M. Germaine 


Sister Mary Leonard 


Hayden L. Schofield 
Harry A. Titcomb 


Robert C. Carlson 
Thomas A. Shields 


Michael R. McGreal 


Stanton A. Ralston 


William V. Wilmot 
Arthur W. Belcher 


Max J. Herzberg 


Reyburn A. Higgins 
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SCHOOL 


LOCATION 


—=—=—=}:1 


HEAD 





North Plainfield High School.... 
(1928) 


Nutley High School (1928) 
Ocean City High School.. (1928) 
Orange High School (1928) 
Palmyra High School.... (1930) 
Park Ridge High School. . (1930) 
Passaic Senior High School.... 

(1928) 


Paterson Public High Schools: 


Paterson Central High School. . 
(1928) 
Paterson Eastside High School. 


Paulsboro High School 

(1928-33; 1936) 
Peddie School, The (1928) 
Pemberton High School... (1935) 
Pennington School for Boys 

(1930-35; 1937) 
Perth Amboy High School. (1928) 
Pingry School, The (1928) 


Pitman High School 

Plainfield High School... . (1928) 

Point Pleasant Beach High School 
(1939) 

Pompton Lakes High School 
(1943) 

Princeton Junior-Senior High 

School (1932) 

(1928) 


Rahway High School (1933) 
Ramsey High School (1939) 
Red Bank Catholic High School. . 
(1934) 
Red Bank Senior High School... 
(1928) 
Ridgefield Park High School 
(1930) 
Ridgewood High School.. (1928) 
Roselle Park High School. (1928) 


Roxbury High School (1938) 
Rumson High School (1940) 
Rutgers Preparatory School, The 


Rutherford High School 
(1928-35; 1940) 
Saint Benedict’s Preparatory 
School 


Saint John Baptist School (Girls) 

(1935) 
Saint Mary’s Hall (1936) 
Saint Peter’s College High 


School 
Scotch Plains High School. (1932) 





Plainfield 

(Greenbrook Rd., North 
Plainfield) 

Nutley 

Ocean City 

Orange 

Palmyra 

Park Ridge 

Passaic 


Paterson 
(Hamilton St.) 
Paterson 

(Park Ave.) 
Paulsboro 


Hightstown 
Pemberton 
Pennington 


Perth Amboy 
Elizabeth 

(87 Parker Rd.) 
Pitman 

Plainfield 

Point Pleasant 
(Trenton & Bay Aves.) 
Pompton Lakes 
(Lakeside Ave.) 


Princeton 
Newark 


(346 Mount Prospect Ave.) 


Red Bank 
Red Bank 
Ridgefield Park 


Ridgewood 

Elizabeth 

(Grant Ave., West, Roselle 
Park) 

Succasunna 

Rumson 


(520 High St.) 
Mendham 


Burlington 
Jersey City 


(144 Grand St.) 
Scotch Plains 





as 


Howard G. Spalding 


Dr. Floyd E. Harshman 
George W. Meyer 
Howard L. Goas 
Miss Veva M. Brower 
Mrs. May E. Hallett 
Olio A. Kennedy 


Joseph F. Manley 
Ellsworth Tompkins 

J. Paul Heritage 
Wilbour Eddy Saunders 
Miss Edith Burr 


Dr. Francis Harvey Green 


Miss Rose McCormick 
E. Laurence Springer 


H. B. Cooper 

Waldo Kindig 
Joseph E. Clayton 
Harry H. Pratt 

Dr. Ted B. Bernard 
Dr. Albert A. Hamblen 
Ralph N. Kocher 
Guy W. Moore 
Sister Mary Angelica 
Harry C. Sieber 
Frederic K. Shield 
George A. F. Hay 
G. Hobart Brown 


Vernard F. Group 
Frank L. Weinheimer 
Stanley Shepard, Jr. 


Wilmot H. Moore 


Rev. Boniface Reger 


Sister Agnes Genevieve 


Miss Florence Lukens Newboll 


Rev. Francis J. Shalloe 
Robert Adams, Jr. 





Seton 


Somer 
Stever 


Summ 
Swede 
Teane 
Tenal 





rbold 
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Seton Hall Preparatory School... | South Orange ............. Rev. William N. Bradley 
(1931) | (400 South Orange Ave.) 
Somerville High School... (1928) | Somerville ...............- W. F. Lawrence 
stevens Hoboken Academy ...... RIMM ci evncu: avers siniwrdcokg ciareer B. F. Carter 
(1935; 1937) 

Summit High School..... Ce FOE niinccescsercevecers Albert J. Bartholomew 
Swedesboro High School. .(1928) | Swedesboro ...........+++- Walter H. Hill 
Teaneck High School ....(1935) | Teaneck ..........ccccecee Charles L. Steel, Jr. 
Tenafly High School..... REISS) | PORANY x.5.cieie sieissisnainicmelareies Karl L. Ritter 
Trenton Cathedral High School 

(formerly Saint Mary’s 

Cathedral Girls’ Cath- 

olic High School) ....(1940) | Trenton ............ceeee. Sister M. Barbara 


Trenton Central Senior High 
School (1928) 


Union City Public High Schools: 
Emerson High School... (1929) 


Union Hill High School. (1928) 


Vail-Deane School (1928) 


Vineland High School... . (1936) 
Washington High School. . (1934) 
Weehawken High School. . (1928) 


West Orange High School. (1928) 
Westfield Senior High School.... 
(1928) 

Westwood High School... (1939) 
Wildwood High School... (1931) 
William McFarland High School 
(formerly Bordentown High 
School)...... (1929-33; 1935) 
Woodbridge High School. . (1928) 
Woodbury High School... (1928) 
Wood-Ridge High School. . (1943) 


Woodstown High School. . (1928) 


A. B. Davis High School. 


L (1932) 
Adelphi Academy 


areaieminiecs (1928) 
Adirondack-Florida School...... 

(1941) 
Albany Academy, The... . (1928) 





Albany Academy for Girls (1928) 
Albany High School...... (1939) 
Allendale School.......... (1943) 


Aquinas Institute of Rochester... 
(1928) 
(1934) 


: Avon High School........ 





(Bank St. & Chancery Lane) 


Trenton 
(Hamilton Ave. & Chambers 
St.) 


ee 


Union City 
(318 18th St.) 
NOG. oi cinicisigiavcieisiaveccreic 
(768 Hudson Ave.) 
PGRN <oio. cc cicwde ota 
(618 Salem Ave.) 
Vineland 
Washington 
Union City 
(Hauxhurst Ave., 
Weehawken) 
West Orange 
Westfield 


ee) 
ee 


ey 


eee ewww eee eens 


ee 


Westwood 
Wildwood 


Bordentown 
Woodbridge 
Woodbury 

W ood-Ridge 
(Hackensack St.) 
Woodstown 


NEW YORK 


Mount Vernon 
Brooklyn, New York City... 
(282 Lafayette Ave.) 

Onchiota 


ee 
ee) 
ee 


eee ee eeereeesere 


ee 


Albany 
(Academy Rd.) 
Albany 
(155 Washington Ave.) 
Albany 
(141 Western Ave.) 
Rochester 
(Allen’s Creek Rd.) 
Rochester 
(1127 Dewey Ave.) 
Avon 


ee ee) 


ere eer er eeeereese 


eee ee ree eeeeeeeeeeees 





Dr. Paul R. Spencer 


Joseph J. Maney 
Harry S. Stahler 
Miss Margaret S. Cummings 
Miss Mary Rossi 


Donald H. Fritts 
Wilfred H. Graves 


Frederick W. Reimherr 
Dr. Frank N. Neubauer 
Charles S. Muschell 

Dr. John P. Lozo 


Miss Anna T. Burr 
Arthur C. Ferry 
Lloyd L. Lammert 
Maurice A. Coppens 


Jesse H. Begel 

Dr. Hugh H. Stewart 
Harold C. Amos 
Kenneth O. Wilson 
Harold T. Stetson 
Miss Rhoda Harris 
Dr. Harry E. Pratt 
John R. Webster 
Rev. J. H. O’Loane 


Victor Scroger 
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Barnard School for Boys. . (1928) 


Barnard School for Girls. (1930) 


Bay Shore High School... . (1928) 
Berkeley Institute 


Binghamton Central High School 
(1928) 
Birch Wathen School .... (1936) 


Blessed Sacrament Convent 


Brooklyn Friends School. . (1928) 


Brooklyn Preparatory School.... 
(1928) 
Browning School for Boys. (1941) 


Buffalo Seminary, The.... (1928) 


Calhoun School, The (1928) 
Canandaigua Academy .. (1928) 
Canisius High School of Buffalo 

(1928) 
Cathedral School of Saint Mary 

(1928) 
Chapin School, The, Ltd... (1928) 


Cohoes High School (1928) 


Collegiate School for Boys. (1928) 
Columbia Grammar School 


Columbia School of Rochester, 
The (Girls) 


Corning Free Academy... (1928) 

Cortland Junior-Senior High 
School 

De Veaux School 

Dobbs Ferry High School. . (1935) 

Drew Seminary for Young 
Women 

Dwight School 


East Hampton High School (1928) 
Eastchester High School.. (1941) 


Emma Willard School.... (1928) 
Female Academy of the Sacred 


Fieldston School of the Ethical 
Culture Schools (1928) 


Fordham Preparatory School 
(1 





Bronx, New York City 
(4411 W. 244th St. at 
Cayuga Ave., Fieldston) 
Bronx, New York City 
(554 Ft. Washington Ave.) 
Bay Shore 
Brooklyn, New York City... 
(181 Lincoln Place) 
Binghamton 


Manhattan, New York City 
(149 West 93rd St.) 


Manhattan, New York City 
(168 West 79th St.) 
Brooklyn, New York City... 
(112 Schermerhorn St.) 
Brooklyn, New York City... 
(1150 Carroll St.) 
Manhattan, New York City 
(52 East 62nd St.) 

Buffalo 

(203 Bidwell Parkway) 
Manhattan, New York City 
(309 West 92nd St.) 
Canandaigua 

Buffalo 

(651 Washington St.) 
Garden City 


Manhattan, New York City 
(100 East End Ave.) 

Cohoes 

(Columbia St.) 

Manhattan, New York City 
(241 West 77th St.) 
Manhattan, New York City 
(5 West 93rd St.) 


Rochester 
(22 S. Goodman St.) 
Corning 


Cortland 
Niagara Falls 
Dobbs Ferry 


Manhattan, New York City 
(72 Park Ave.) 
East Hampton 
Tuckahoe 
(White Plains Post Rd., 
at Stewart Place) 


(Kenwood) 


Bronx, New York City 

(Fieldston Rd. & Spuyten 
Duyvil Parkway) 

Bronx, New York City 





Dr. William Livingston Hazey 


Mrs. Margaret D. Gillette 


Warde G. McLaughlin 
Miss Ina C. Atwood 


William M. Bush 


Harrison W. Moore 
Louise Birch 


Sister Maria 

Warren B. Cochran 

Rev. John J. Hooper 

Arthur J. Jones 

Miss L. Gertrude Angell 

om Mary E. Calhoun 
iss Ella C. Levis 

Edward H. Lomber 

Dr. Lorenzo K. Reed 

Mrs. Marion B. Reid Marsh 

Miss Ethel G. Stringfellow 

Charles E. Wheeler 

Wilson Parkhill 


Frederic A. Alden 


Mrs. Della E. Simpson 
Wilbur T. Miller 

John H. Burke 

Rev. Wm. Stuber Hudson 
Harold C. Marcy 


Dr. Herbert E. Wright 
Ernest Greenwood 


Leon Q. Brooks 
Douglas S. MacDonald 


Miss Anne Wellington 


Mother Louise Benziger 
Luther H. Tate 


Rey. Dr. Joseph O’Connell 





Ithaca 

Jamest 
Johnsoi 
Johnstc 
Kew-F 


Knox § 
la Sal 


Lawrer 
Lincoln 
Co 


long B 
Loyola 


McBur: 


Mamar 
Manha 


Manliu 
Marcel 


Marym 


Master: 
Middle 
Millbro 
Montiee 
ount 
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Franklin School (1928) 
Fredonia High School... . (1928) 
Friends’ Academy 
Friends’ Seminary 


Garden Country Day School.... 
(1935) 


Geneva High School (1928) 

Goodyear-Burlingame School.... 
(1929) 

Great Neck High School. (1928) 

Hackley School 

Harley School 


Hastings-on-Hudson High School 
(1928) 
Hempstead High School... (1935) 


Horace Mann High School for 


Horace Mann School for 
Boys, The 


Hornell Junior-Senior High 

School 
Hudson High School 
Huntington High School. . (1928) 
Ithaca High School (1928) 
Jamestown High School... (1928) 
Johnson City High School. (1930) 
Johnstown High School... (1929) 
Kew-Forest School 


Knox School, The (1930) 
la Salle Military Academy 
(1936) 
Lawrence High School... . (1933) 
lincoln School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University 
(1934) 
long Beach High School... (1934) 
Loyola School 
McBurney School (1929) 
Mamaroneck High School. (1934) 
Manhasset High School... (1928) 


Manlius School (1928) 
Marcellus Central High School... 
(1934) 

Marymount Secondary School... 
(1928) 
(1928) 

. (1938) 
School for Boys. (1942) 


Masters School, The 
Middletown High School. 
Millbrook 
Monticello High School... (1936) 
Mount Saint Joseph Academy... 
(1934) 





Manhattan, New York City 

(18 West 89th St.) 

Fredonia 

Locust Valley 

Manhattan, New York City 

(15 Rutherford Place) 

Queens, New York City.... 

(33-16 79th St., Jackson 
Heights, Flushing) 

Geneva 

Syracuse 

(625 James St.) 

Great Neck 

Tarrytown 

Rochester 

(1981 Clover St., R.F.D. 
No: 1) 

Hastings-on-Hudson 


Hempstead 
(70 Greenwich St.) 


Manhattan, New York City 
(551 West 120th St.) 


Manhattan, New York City 
(231 West 246th St.) 


Hornell 

Hudson 

Huntington 

Ithaca 

Jamestown 

Johnson City 

Johnstown 

Queens, New York City.... 

(Union Turnpike & Austin 
St., Forest Hills) 

Cooperstown 

Oakdale 


Lawrence 


Manhattan, New York City 
(425 West 123rd St.) 

Long Beach 

Manhattan, New York City 
(980 Park Ave., at 83rd St.) 
Manhattan, New York City 
(5 West 63rd St.) 
Mamaroneck 

Manhasset 

(Memorial Place) 

Manlius 

Marcellus 


Tarrytown 


Dobbs Ferry 
Middletown 
Millbrook 
Monticello 
Buffalo 

(2064 Main St.) 





ae P. Berenberg 
Clifford W. Hall 
Claude R. Dye 
Harold A. Nomer 

S. Archibald Smith 


Otis Preston Flower 


Louis M. Collins 
Miss Marion S. Edwards 


Ruel E. Tucker 
Dr. Mitchell Gratwick 
Miss Louise M. Sumner 


C. Darl Long 


Dr. Raymond Maure 
Miss Helen M. Atkinson 
Dr. Charles C. Tillinghast 


Edward W. Cooke 
John T. Kaemmerlen 
Robert L. Simpson 
Frank R. Bliss 
Merton P. Corwin 
Edmund N. Moot 
William A. Wright 
James L. Dixon 


Mrs. Louise Phillips Houghton 
Brother Brendan 

Cecil C. MacDonald 

Gordon R. Mirick 


Richard Maher 
Dr. Walter A. Reilly 


Thomas Hemenway 


Joseph C. McLain 
Kendall B. Howard 


Major James R. Jacobs 
Chester S. Driver 


Mother M. St. Clare McCormack 


Miss Evelina Pierce 
Frederic P. Singer 
Edward Pulling 
Kenneth L. Rutherford 
Mother M. Teresina 
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Mount Saint Mary’s Academy... 
(1932) 


New York City Public High 
Schools: 


Bronx Borough: 


DeWitt Clinton High School 
(1928) 


Evander Childs High School 
(1928) 
James Monroe High School 
(1928) 
Morris High School... (1928) 


Theodore Roosevelt High 


Walton High School. . (1928) 


Brooklyn Borough: 


Alexander Hamilton High 
School of Commerce.... 
(1928) 
Brooklyn Boys High School. . 
(1928) 

Brooklyn Girls Commercial 
High School (1928) 


Brooklyn Manual Training 
High School (1928) 


Brooklyn Technical High 
School 


Bushwick High School. (1928) 


Erasmus Hall High School.. 
(1928) 
Franklin K. Lane High 
School 


James Madison High School 
(1928-30; 1936) 


Thomas Jefferson High 
School ( 


Manhattan Borough: 
George Washington High 


Haaren High School. . (1929) 


Hunter College High School 
of the City of New York 
(1929) 

Julia Richman High School. . 
(1928) 

Peter Stuyvesant High School 
(1939) 





Newburgh 


Bronx, New York City 
(100 West Mosholu Park- 
way, South) 

Bronx, New York City 
(800 East Gunhill Rd.) 
Bronx, New York City 
(Boynton Ave. & 172nd St.) 
Bronx, New York City 
(166th St. & Boston Rd.) 


Bronx, New York City 
(500 East Fordham Rd.) 
Bronx, New York City 
(Reservoir Ave. & 195th St.) 


Brooklyn, New York City... 
(150 Albany Ave.) 
Brooklyn, New York City... 
(832 Marcy Ave.) 


Brooklyn, New York City... 
(883 Classon Ave.) 


Brooklyn, New York City... 
(237 Seventh Ave.) 


Brooklyn, New York City.. 
(29 Fort Greene Place) 
Brooklyn, New York City... 
(400 Irving Ave.) 

Brooklyn, New York City... 
(911 Flatbush Ave.) 


Brooklyn, New York City... 

(Jamaica Ave. & Dexter 
Court) 

Brooklyn, New York City... 

(East 25th St. & Quentin 
Rd.) 


Brooklyn, New York City... 
(Pennsylvania & Dumont 
Aves.) 


Manhattan, New York City 
(192nd St. & Audubon Ave.) 
Manhattan, New York City 
(59th St. & 10th Ave.) 


Manhattan, New York City 
(930 Lexington Ave.) 
Manhattan, New York City 
(317 East 67th St.) 
Manhattan, New York City 
(345 East 15th St.) 


Sister Mary Vincent 


A. Mortimer Clark 


Dr. Hymen Alpern 
Dr. Henry E. Hein 
Arthur Klein 


William W. Rogers 
Dr. Marion C. Cahill 


Raymond L. Noonan 


Alfred A. Tausk 
Miss Edna Ficks 


Dr. Horace M. Snyder 


.| Ralph Breiling 


Dr. Milo F. McDonald 
Dr. John F. McNeill 


Charles E. Springmeyer 
Max Newfield 


Ludwig Kaphan 


Arthur A. Boylan 
R. Wesley Burnham 


Dr. Jean F. Brown 
Miss Marion D. Jewell 
Sinclair J. Wilson 








Nev 


Nev 
Niel 
Nig 
Nor 
Nor 
Not 
Oak 
One 
Osy 
Pac 


Pell 


Ple; 
Pol 
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Reg 
Riv 


Riy 
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Seward Park High School... 

(1928-30; 1932) 
Straubenmuller Textile 

High School .... (1929) 


Queens Borough: 
Flushing High School. (1928) 


Grover Cleveland High 
School (1936) 


Jamaica High School. (1928) 


Newtown High School...... 
( 


Richmond Borough: 
Curtis High School... (1928) 





New York Military Academy.... 
(1932) 

Newark High School..... (1928) 
Nichols School of Buffalo, The... 
(1928) 

Nightingale-Bamford School, The 
(1938) 

Northport High School... . (1929) 
Northwood School ....... (1928) 
Nott Terrace High School. (1943) 
Oakwood School ........ (1939) 
Oneonta High School........... 
(1928-30; 1935) 


Oswego High School..... (1932) 
Packer Collegiate Institute, The 
(High School Dept.) (1928) 


Pelham Memorial High School. . 
(1928) 

Pleasantville High School. (1935) 
Polytechnic Preparatory Country 
Day School, The..... (1928) 


Port Washington Senior High 
School (1933) 
(1928) 


ee 


Riverdale Country School (Boys) 


(1928) 
Riverdale Country School for 
SUNY tusticeansibion niente (1943) 


Rochester Public High Schools: 


Benjamin Franklin High 


School (1934) 








Manhattan, New York City 
(350 Grand St.) 


Manhattan, New York City 
(351 West 18th St.) 


Queens, New York City.... 
(Northern Boulevard & 
Union St., Flushing) 


Queens, New York City.... 
(2127 Himrod St., 
Ridgewood) 
Queens, New York City.... 
(168th St. & Gothic Drive) 
Queens, New York City.... 
(4801 90th St., Elmhurst, 
b. 1.) 


Richmond Borough, New 
WORE ONY,. cia siecisrcie winnie: 

(Hamilton Ave. & Saint 
Marks Place, Staten 
Island) 

Cornwall-on-Hudson 


eee ee ree eee ee eeeee 


GUD. fo cis iol escie sein w/ @raieiaieie'ers 
(Amherst & Calvin Sts.) 
Manhattan Borough, New 
OME O ME cievibuie simone 
(20 East 92nd St.) 
TIRE, axe acta cis ciaceieiaieresitia 
Lake Placid Club 
Schenectady 
Poughkeepsie 
Oneonta 


eee eee eees 
eee weer eeeseses 
re 


eee r eee e ee ees eeeee 


ee) 


Brooklyn, New York City... 
(170 Joralemon St.) 
Pelham 


) 


PICASAMIVING: oc siccrnsaismces 

Brooklyn, New York City.. 

(92nd St. & 7th Ave., Dyker 
Heights) 


Port Washington .......... 

Manhattan, New York City 

(55 East 84th St.) 

Bronx, New York City...... 

(Fieldston Rd. & 252nd St., 
Riverdale-on-Hudson) 


Bronx, New York City ..... 
(Fieldston Rd. & 252nd St., 
Riverdale-on-Hudson) 


RIE oo tos hese sie mons 
(950 Norton St.) 





Samuel Streicher 


Dr. William H. Dooley 


Dr. John V. Walsh 


Dr. Charles A. Tonsor 


Dr. Charles H. Vosburgh 
Alfred S. Roberts 


John M. Avent 


4 Col. Frank A. Pattille 
H. M. Scarborough 

Arthur E. Nash 

Philip M. B. Boocock 


Miss Maya Stevens Bamford 
Chester J. Miller 

Dr. Ira A. Flinner 

Dr. L. S. Michael 

William J. Reagan 

Harold V. Hager 

Ralph M. Faust 

Dr. Paul David Shafer 
William W. Fairclough 
Carlton W. Clough 


Dr. Joseph Dana Allen 


William F. Merrill 
Rev. Edward S. Pouthier 


Frank S. Hackett 


Miss Miriam D. Cooper 


Roy L. Butterfield 
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Charlotte High School 
(1928-32; 1934) 
John Marshall High School.... 
(1928) 
Madison High School.. (1939) 


Monroe High School... . (1929) 


Rochester East High School... 
(1928) 

Rochester West High School... 
(1928) 

Rye Country Day School. . (1928) 


Rye High School 
(1928-32; 1935) 
Saint Agnes School for Girls.... 
(1932) 
Saint John’s Preparatory School 
(1934) 
Saint Joseph’s Normal Institute 
(1942) 
Saint Mary’s School, Mount 
Saint Gabriel (1928) 
Saint Paul’s School (1928) 
Saint Walburga’s Academic 
School 


Scarborough School (1928) 
Scarsdale High School.... (1942) 
Scoville School for Girls. . (1935) 


Sewanhaka High School. . (1935) 


Sherburne Central Rural High 
School 

Sherrill High School 

Spence School 


Staten Island Day School (for- 
merly Staten Island Acad- 
emy, The) (1928) 


Stony Brook School, The. . (1928) 
Trinity School (1935) 


Tuckahoe High School... . (1938) 
Ursuline School of New Rochelle, 


Valley Stream Central High 
School (1934) 
Watkins Glen High School. (1930) 
Waverly High School.... (1930) 
Wellsville High School... (1928) 
Woodmere Academy (1928) 
Xavier High School, The, of the 
College of St. Francis Xavier 
(1928) 


Rochester 

(4115 Lake Ave.) 

Rochester 

(180 Ridgeway Ave.) 

Rochester 

(101 Epworth St.) 

Rochester 

(164 Alexander St.) 

Rochester 

(410 Alexander St.) 

Rochester 

(501 Genesee St.) 

Rye 

(Boston Post Rd. & Cedar 
St.) 

Rye 

(Parsons St.) 

Albany 

(Loudenville Rd.) 

Brooklyn, New York City... 

(82 Lewis Ave.) 

Barrytown 


Peekskill 
Garden City 


Manhattan, New York City 
(630 Riverside Drive) 
Scarborough-on-Hudson .... 
Scarsdale 

Manhattan, New York City 
(1008 Fifth Ave.) 

Floral Park 

(Tulip & Covert Aves.) 


Sherburne 

Sherrill 

Manhattan, New York City 
(22 East 91st St.) 


Richmond Borough, New 
York City 

(45 Wall St., Staten Island, 
New Brighton) 

Stony Brook 

Manhattan, New York City 

(139 West 91st St.) 

Tuckahoe 


New Rochelle 
(1354 North Ave.) 


Valley Stream 
Watkins Glen 
Waverly 
Wellsville 
Woodmere 


Manhattan, New York City 
(30 West 16th St.) 








Nathaniel G. West 
Elmer W. Snyder 

Frank M. Jenner 
William Earl Hawley 
William C. Wolgast 

Dr. Charles H. Holzwarth 


Morton Snyder 


A. V. MacCullough 

Miss Blanche Pittman 
Rev. Charles B. Rebholz 
Brother Arcadius Patrick 
Sister Mary Anselm 
Walter R. Marsh 
Mother Mary Elizabeth 
Dr. F. Dean McClusky 
Lester W. Nelson 

Mrs. Elizabeth G. Atwood 
Dr. A. T. Stanforth 
Edward V. Cushman 


E. A. McAllister 
Mrs. Dorothy Brockway Osborn 


Harold Ely Merrick 
Dr. Frank E. Gaebelein 
Matthew Edward Dann 
Edward A. Sinnott 
Mother M. Francis 
Paul T. Wohlsen 
W. E. Hertenstein 
Luther B. Adams 
Duane H. Anderson 
Dr. Horace M. Perry 
Rev. Thomas J. Doyle 
Calif 
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Balboa High School 
Cristobal High School.... (1929) 


Abington Friends School. . (1935) 
Abington Township Senior High 

School (1928) 
Academy of Notre Dame. . (1930) 


Academy of the Sacred Heart... 
(1928) 


Academy of the Sisters of Mercy 

(1931) 
Agnes Irwin School, The. . (1936) 
Allentown High School... (1932) 
Altoona High School (1931) 
Ambler High School (1928) 


Ambridge Senior High School... 
(1931) 
Aspinwall High School... (1930) 


Avalon High School (1930) 


Avon-Grove Joint Consolidated 
High School (1933) 
Avonworth High School. . (1934) 


Baldwin School, The (1928) 
Baldwin Township High School 

(1943) 
Bangor High School (1936) 
Barrett Township High School. . 

(1937) 
Beaver Falls Senior High School 


Beaver High School 
Bedford High School 
Bellevue High School (1928) 
Bensalem Township High School 
| (1932) 
Biglerville High School... (1928) 
Blairsville High School... (1929) 
Boyertown High School... (1933) 
Bradford Senior High School.... 
(1928) 

Brentwood High School... (1943) 
Bristol High School (1933) 
Broad Top Township High 
School (1938) 
Brookville Junior-Senior High 
School (1928) 
California High School... (1934) 





PANAMA CANAL 
ZONE 


Balboa Heights 
Cristobal 
(Box CG) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Jenkintown 


Abington 

Philadelphia 

(West Rittenhouse Square) 

Philadelphia 

(Eden Hall, Grant Ave. 
below Frankford, 
Torresdale) 

Philadelphia 

(Broad St. & Columbia Ave.) 

Wynnewood 

Allentown 

Altoona 

Ambler 

(909 Duss Ave.) 

Ambridge 


Pittsburgh 

(4th St. & Virginia Ave., 
Aspinwall) 

Pittsburgh 

(721 California Ave., 
Avalon) 


West Grove (R.D.) 

Prepare ©. Os. cscccicicccos 

(200 Dickson Ave., Ben 
Avon) 

Bryn Mawr 

Pittsburgh (10) 

(376 Clairton Rd.) 


Beaver Falls 


Beaver 

Bedford 

Pittsburgh 

(435 Lincoln Ave., Bellevue) 
Cornwell Heights 


Biglerville 
Blairsville 
Boyertown 
Bradford 


Pittsburgh (10) 
Bristol 


Defiance 


Brookville 
California 


Sigurde E. Esser 
Dr. W. Hugh Stickler 


J. Folwell Scull, Jr. 


Eugene B. Gernert 
Sister Mary Borromeo 


Rev. Mother M. Teres 


Sister Mary Bernard 


Miss Bertha M. Laws 
Daniel W. Hamm 
Joseph N. Maddocks 
Earl T. Baker 


Dr. N. A. Smith 
F. D. Keboch 


Charles A. Evans 


Hugh C. Morgan 
Warren Hollenback 


Miss Rosamund Cross 
Warren R. Maley 


Donald B. Keat 
Andrew W. Lewis 


J. Edward Smith 


G. A. McCormick 
Dr. Eugene K. Robb 
H. E. Brumbaugh 


Miss Cecilia Snyder 


L. V. Stock 

Nevin Montgomery 
George B. Swinehart 
R. L. Custer 


Samuel E. McDonald 
David L. Hertzler 


George V. Zimmerman 


J. E. Biery 
William H. First 





a Hill 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Str 
Camp Hill High School ........ COG UE os ia cicieweeicco-eiores Leroy J. Kline 
(1928-33; 1943) | (24th & Chestnut Sts.) 
Canton High School...... CES 22) CT a ree John P. Livezey 
Carlisle High School...... RESO NORE 6: c:x0 nersiceosinewcwrere Mark N. Burkhart 
Carson Long Institute..... (1929) | New Bloomfield ........... Edward L. Holman 
Cecilian Academy, The... (1942) | Philadelphia .............. Sister Irma Dolores 
(144 West Carpenter’s Lane, 
Mt. Airy) 
Chambersburg High School..... Chambersburg? ..<..<s00cc080% Ralph I. Schockey 
(1941) 
Charleroi Senior High — - CHOUIGIOE: (ccc ccccseseasaes W. H. Clipman, Jr. 
1929 
Cheltenham Township Senior 
Frign SeHool 2.0.6 (1928) | Philadelphia ....0scesccce Dr. Ira R. Kraybill 


Clairton Senior High School..... 
(1928) 
Clarks Summit and Clarks 


Green Joint High School.... 
(1928) 

Clearfield Senior High School... 
(1936) 

Clifton Heights High School.... 
(1941) 


Coatesville High School... (1928) 
Collingdale High School. . (1934) 
Convent School of the Sacred 


POGUE cccsccncoewnus (1930) 
Coraopolis Senior High School... 
(1929) 

Crafton High School...... (1928) 
Darby High School....... (1928) 
Dormont High School..... (1928) 


Downingtown Junior-Senior 


Mich School «.....3:. 0+: (1935) 
Doylestown Borough High School 
(1929) 

DuBois High School...... (1929) 


East Pittsburgh Junior-Senior 
Eitels School. ....0:0:06:55 (1936) 
East Stroudsburg Senior High 


errr (1935) 
East Washington High School... 
(1928) 

Easton Senior-Junior High School 
(1928) 

Ebensburg-Cambria High School 
(1932) 


Ellis College for Education of 
Fatherless Girls (High 
School) 

Ellis School, The......... (1928) 


Episcopal Academy, The.. (1928) 





(High School Rd. & Mont- 
gomery Ave., Elkins Park) 
Clairton 


ee eeee reese eer sees 


Clarks Summit 


Clearfield 


eee eee reer ees eens 


Clifton Heights 


Coatesville 
Collingdale 


ee 


Philadelphia 

(City Line & Haverford 
Rd., Overbrook) 

Coraopolis 


Pittsburgh 
(Crafton) 
Darby 
Pittsburgh 
(Annapolis Ave., Dormont) 


Ce) 


eee eee tere ee eees 


Downingtown 
Doylestown 


ee meee reer eee 
eer e seer eee esee 


DuBois 


East Pittsburgh 


East Stroudsburg 
Washington 


eee ee erases eee 


Easton 


seer ee eee eeeereseeee 


Ebensburg 


eee ewe eee eeeeese 


Newtown Square 
Pittsburgh 
(4860 Ellsworth Ave.) 
Philadelphia 
(City Line & Berwick Rd., 
Overbrook) 


eeeeeeeees 


eee eer eee eeereses 





Dr. E. F. Stabler 


Kenneth L. Terry 
W. Howard Mead 
Russell L. Williams 


D. Edward Atwell 
Frank H. Hartzell 


Mother H. Fitzgerald 


A. Glenn Clark 
Louis F. Brunk 
J. Wallace Saner 
C. E. Glass 
Warren N. Butler 
Hollis A. Lachat 
E. J. Mansell 
Henry G. Beamer 


Ralph O. Burrows 
Edward F. Westlake 


Elton E. Stone 


E. M. Johnston 


Dr. Arnold Evert Look 
Miss Harriet S. Sheldon 


Greville Haslam 


Frankl 
Frankl 


Freela 
In 
Friend 


Friend 


Georg 
Germa 


Germe 


Gettys 
Girarc 
Glen-) 
Green: 
Grier 


Hamby 
Harris 


Harris 


John 
Will 


Hatbos 
Haver 
Haver 
H 
Hawle 
Hazlet 


Hershe 


Hill § 
Hollid 


Holmq 
Hones 


Indian 
Jeanne 
Jenkin 


Se 
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Strong Vincent High School... 
(1931) 
fleetwood Junior-Senior High 
School (1932) 
ford City Junior-Senior High 
School (1930) 
forty Fort Junior-Senior High 
School (1930) 


eevee rereresees 
eoeeeereseeeees 


franklin and Marshall Academy 
(1928) 
Franklin Borough High School... 
(1936) 
Freeland Mining and Mechanical 
Institute .... (1929-31; 1936) 
Friends Central School... . (1928) 


Friends Select School..... (1928) 


George School (1928) 
Germantown Academy... . (1928) 


eee e ees eeee 


Germantown Friends School..... 
(1928) 
Gettysburg High School... (1930) 


Girard College (High School)... 

(1928) 
Glen-Nor High School... . (1931) 
Greensburg High School. . (1930) 
Grier School, The........ (1928) 
Hamburg High School... . (1936) 
Harrisburg Academy ..... (1928) 


Harrisburg Public High Schools: 
John Harris High School...... 
(1928) 
William Penn High School.... 
(1928) 
Hatboro High School .... (1943) 
laverford School, The... (1928) 
Haverford Township Senior 


High School ......... (1928) 
Hawley High School...... (1936) 
Hazleton Senior High School.... 

(1928) 

Hershey Industrial School . (1936) 
Hill School, is soci (1928) 
Hollidaysburg Senior High School 
(1939) 
Holmquist School......... (1930) 


Honesdale High School... (1940) 


Indiana High School..... (1928) 
Jeannette High School... . (1932) 
‘enkintown Borough Junior- 

Senior High School... (1930) 








(Brandes & Atkins Sts.) 
eee ens 
(1330 West 8th St.) 


Fleetwood 


ee 


Wilkes-Barre 
(Forty Fort) 
Lancaster 


eee e ere eeeeee 


eee reese wees e sees 


Conemaugh 


eee er ee eeeeseee 


PEOOIGNE oic5.o-scc0senesecien 
Philadelphia 
(68th St. & City Line, Over- 
brook) 
PHIAGCIOIG asic. cis sccisicerees 
(17th $t. & Parkway) 
George School 
ee ——_—— 
(S. W. Cor. School Lane & 
Greene St., Germantown) 
Philadelphia 
(Coulter St.,. Germantown) 
Gettysburg 
Philadelphia 
(Corinthian & Girard Aves.) 
Glenolden 
Greensburg 
Birmingham 
Hamburg 
Harrisburg 
(309 N. Front St.) 


ee) 


ee 


ee 


er 


ee 
eee eee wee ee eene 
er ee) 
ee 


Harrisburg 
(25th & Market Sts.) 
Harrisburg 
(6th & Division Sts.) 
Hatboro 
Haverford 


eee eee eee ee eeee 
eee eee ere reer ee 


ey 


ee 


Upper Darby 
Hawley 
Hazleton 


eee eee ee eeeene 


eee ee ee eee eee eee 


Ce 


Pottstown 
Hollidaysburg 


er 


New Hope 
Honesdale 
(1015 Church St.) 
Indiana 

Jeannette 


ee 


Jenkintown 


SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
a 
trie Public High Schools: 
Academy High School ..(1928) | Erie .........cssesccccsecs John W. Ray 
(29th at State St.) 
tie Bast High School... (2930) | Erie ........sccccssscssses W. Edwin Coon 


H. D. Leberman 


Matthew J. A. Smith 
Paul N. Marsh 

Frank W. Walp 

Dr. Edwin M. Hartman 
D. G. Seese 

Lambert E. Broad 

Dr. Barclay L. Jones 
Harris G. Haviland 
George A. Walton 
Samuel E. Osbourn 


Burton P. Fowler 


G. W. Lefever 
Dr. D. Montford Melchior 


J. Milton Rossing 

W. A. Gensbigler 
Thomas Campbell Grier 
John N. Land 

Raymond D. Kennedy 


Horace G. Geisel 
Harry De Wire 


Charles S. Jones 
Leslie Richard Severinghaus 


Oscar Granger 

Albert H. Haggarty 
Dr. S. P. Turnbach 
W. Allen Hammond 


James I. Wendell 
Dolan H. Loree 


Miss Margaret B. Dewey 
Paul Brock 


J. A. Lubold 
John Maclay 





Requa W. Bell 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Johnstown Central Senior High 
SOMBRE eo Suivicciwiarecwns (1930) | Jolimstown .....06cccsccees Walter C. Davis 
Kane High School........ CASE OMRON oie cosdiseoidis se siticicisieene Paul R. Miller 
Kennett High School...... (1938) | Kennett Square ........... W. Earle Rupert 
Kingston High School ....(1932) | Kingston .............000. P. A. Golden 
Kiskiminetas Spring School...... ONIN aioe saveisvareiners casas L. M. Clark 
(1929) 
Lancaster Catholic High School..| Lancaster ...............-. Rev. Anthony F. Kane 
(1936) | (650 Juliette Ave., Rossmere) 


Lancaster Public High School: 
John Piersol McCaskey High 
SONNE vec acacnees (1939) 


Lansdale Senior High School.... 
‘ (1931) 
Lansdowne High School. . (1928) 


La Salle High School...... (1931) 


Latrobe High School...... (1928) 
Lawrence Park Junior-Senior 
High Schod! ....0<«<. (1939) 
Lebanon Senior High School..... 
(1928) 
Leetsdale Junior-Senior High 
WONUGE accesses cleave (1931) 


Lehighton High School... . (1932) 
Lewistown Junior-Senior High 
ONGOE ioc cictcdaveuess (1936) 
Lincoln High School (formerly 
Midland High School) .(1928) 
Linden Hall Seminary... . (1928) 
Lititz Borough High School...... 
(1928) 
Lock Haven Senior High School 
(1931) 
Lower Merion Senior High 
SORGOE siege ocnlntcas (1931) 
McKeesport High School. . (1943) 


Mahanoy City High School..... 
(1943) 

Manheim Junior-Senior High 
DOME sic eossinswcase (1928) 
Manheim Township High School 
(1935) 
Manor-Millersville High School 
(formerly Manor Township 
and Millersville Boro High 


oe) rere (1929) 
Marywood Seminary...... (1928) 
Mater Misericordiae Academy... 

(1928) 
Mauch Chunk Junior-Senior 
High School ..... 0.66% (1930) 


Mauch Chunk Township Junior- 
Senior High School... (1928) 


Mechanicsburg Junior-Senior 
High School ......... (1932) 





WOMUBUES aia .6e id's wiereei nace 
(Reservoir St.) 
[OT eee eee 


Lansdowne 
(Essex & Green Aves.) 
PREAGCIDRIG 66.0 6:00: 00:00000 
(20th St. & Olney Ave.) 
MMII og oc ccc taeda Seiwa crelelea 


eee eee eereeeeee 


IRE aati a me ono oak 
(Morse St., Lawrence Park) 
OUTS efcrsicisorsdicievacicsicietor 


Pe er ee 
ONIRIEIOREEN 5.0: 6:6: sip: 90:9: vigcoraisvsteie 


ra 


UEERIIE, ok ciee stars car eeeemmowas 
NE obo curweaeuloe meee 
RPMNRUEE Foro shnttg s-cidravucoeieicacererere 


OCR FEAVOR sé ies cccssieccose 


Ardmore 
IMCIROESDOLE a. ccdisiscvienesioce 
(Bailie & Cornell Sts.) 
Diememey Cy on cccccssess 
(500 E. Center St.) 


eee eee e eee eres 


WINER, 55 aul ncn ap wnccoraiees 
NIE ac o/s ork md cinicialeres 


IESPIOERVENIE oc oc ccecececsicice 
Rn 2 Ort roe e eran 
(2300 Adams Ave.) 

Merion Station .....606600¢ 


RESCH CRONE occ sicsicwcciecis 
(Centre & Pine Sts.) 


Nesquehoning ...........0. 
(90 E. Catawissa St.) 


Mechanicsburg ............ 





Benjamin B. Herr 
Herman L, Bishop 
E. Carlton Abbott 
Brother David 
Mark N. Funk 

D. V. Skala 

F, L. Zimmerman 
James S. Snoke 

H. G. Sensinger 
Ralph H. Maclay 
Ralph H. Jewell 
Dr. F. W. Stengel 
M. C. Demmy 
Reagan I. Hoch 
George H. Gilbert 
Howard C. McElroy 
Howard C. Amour 


H. C. Burgard 
Harold T. Griffith 


D. L. Biemesderfer 
Sister Mary Kevin 
Sister Agnes Mary 
Miss Mary F. Bevan 


Gordon E. Ulshafer 


D. D. Brandt 


— 


Medi 
Merc 


Merc 


Milf 
Mille 


Milto 

§ 
Mine 
Mohn 
Mona 
Mora 


Mora 


Morr 
Moun 


Moun 
Moun 

S 
Moun 
Moun 


Muhle 








North 


North 
North 


Norwi 


Oakme 


Ogonts 
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LOCATION 


HEAD 





SCHOOL 

Media High School...... (1933) 
Mercersburg Academy, The..... 
(1928) 

Mercyhurst Seminary..... (1933) 
Milford High School...... (1928) 


Millcreek High School... . (1930) 


Milton $. Hershey Junior- 
Senior High School... (1935) 
Minersville High School . . (1932) 


Mohnton High School..... (1940) 
Monaca Senior High School..... 
(1939) 
Moravian Preparatory School.... 
(1934) 
Moravian Seminary for Women 
(1942) 


Morrisville High School. . (1932) 


Mount Joy Borough High School 
(1928) 
Mount Lebanon High School..... 
(1933) 


Mount Penn Junior-Senior High 
EMOGE vsisrtie's:neres crores (1930) 


Mount Pleasant High School .... 
(1933) 
Mount Saint Joseph Academy.... 
(1928) 
Muhlenberg Township High 
ene (1931) 
Munhall High School (formerly 
Eleventh Avenue High 
CER BOED. os: acorsyexanensiarsiorens (1928) 
Nazareth Senior High School.... 





; (1937) 
Nether Providence Township 
_ High School ......... (1936) 
New Cumberland High School... 
(1932) 
New Holland High School ...... 
(1934) 
New Kensington High School.... 
(1928) 
Newport Township High School . 
_ (1936) 
Norristown Senior High School. . 
(1928) 


North East Joint High School.... 
; (1937) 
North Wales High School. (1942) 


Northampton Senior High School 
_ (1932) 
Norwin Union High School...... 

(1941) 


Oakmont High School .... (1943) 


Ogontz School ........... (1931) 








TPRMRE EN, oi:oce:4ieseaxs/s-toie/e eo sievere 
TRCECETSDUTE: <.o:6.0.6:0:0.500:005 


ics fetter con eee ano ate 


(501 E. 38th St. Blvd.) 


ES ee ee 
icles tric sive eee es 


(R.D. 2) 


Hershey 
Minersville 
Mohnton 


IORIIER: <.600.dbie cco wan eu 


Bethlehem 
(Heckewelder St.) 
Bethlehem 
(87 W. Church St.) 
Morrisville 


DHGGHE JOY 65604 s0sccene- 


Pittsburgh (16) 
(Cochran Rd., Mount 
Lebanon) 


Reading 
(25th & Filbert Sts.) 


Mount Pleasant .......... 


Philadelphia 
(Chestnut Hill) 


EGUSCIGINO: cacicsicanivivesiesic 


DIO sivcscncnsecesees 


Nazareth 


Wallingford 


New Cumberland ........ 
New POland cciccvcicccices 
New Kensington ......... 


WROGGHG kc.cssindencoeeoers 


Norristown 
(Markley St. & Coolidge 
Blvd.) 


PG BOO. cekcaerewsedar 


MOP WSIES .00005450000% 
INOTEHAMPION: « «.<.0:0:0:0 ¢0:0:0:0 


Irwin 

(18th & Lincoln Ave.) 

Oakmont 

(Pennsylvania Ave. 
& 5th St.) 

Rydal 

(Woodland Rd.) 


ee ee ee 


ee 


ee ee) 


Ce 


eee eereeeereeeeee 


eee eeeeeeeeee 


eee r ere reese eeeseee 


eee were ee eeeeeee 


ey 





John K. Barrall 
Dr. Charles S. Tippetts 


Sister Jean Marie 
Ira C. Markley 
B. A. Goodrich 


Walter B. Henninger 
E. A. Brady 

Charles O. Metcalf 
Eudore G. Groleau 
Warren F. Nonnemaker 
Miss Naomi L. Haupert 


E. Leonard Caum 
G. E. Hertness 


Dr. Ralph D. Horsman 


Roscoe H. Ward 
G. Clifford Singley 
Mother Denis Marie 


C. S. Crumbling 


Max W. Wherry 
Miss Florence L. Nicholas 


Howard A. Wentz 
Charles W. Gemmill 
J. Harvey Shue 

H. B. Weaver 

John Kanyuck 


Miss Emma E. Christian 


E. C. Davis 


John B. Geissinger 
Ira L. Sheaffer 


J. W. Clawson 
W. L. Reitz 


Dr. Abby A. Sutherland 
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— 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
itn 
Oley Township High School....|Oley ...........ecceeeeees Frederick H. Stauffer 
(1940) 
Otto Junior-Senior High School..| Duke Center .............. Ralph L. Sweitzer 
(1938) 
Our Lady of Mercy Academy...| Pittsburgh ................ Sister M. Gerald 
(1941) | (3333 Fifth Ave.) 


Palmerton Junior-Senior High 
School (formerly Stephen S. 
Palmer Junior-Senior High 
a eer (1928) 

Penn Hall Preparatory School... 

(1928) 

Pennsylvania Military Pre- 
paratory School ...... (1929) 

Perkiomen School 


Philadelphia Public High Schools: 


Benjamin Franklin High School 
(1941) 


Frankford High School. . (1928) 
Germantown High School..... 
(1928) 
John Bartram High School.... 
(1941) 

Kensington High School for 
MAUR cc occcceowcnes (1928) 


Olney Senior High School (1932) 
Overbrook High School. (1928) 
Philadelphia Central High 


WEIN a crsicerta nets (1928) 
Philadelphia High School for 
GIS. cscsseascoeee (1928) 
Philadelphia Northeast High 
errr. (1928) 
Roxborough Senior and Junior 
High School ....... (1928) 
Simon Gratz High School...... 
(1930) 
South Philadelphia High School 
fe (1928) 


South Philadelphia High School 
for Girls. . (1928-37; 1942) 


West Philadelphia High School 


(1928) 
William Penn High School for 
GD ccaevassxeens (1928) 


Philadelphia Roman Catholic 
Diocesan High Schools: 


John W. Hallahan Catholic 
Girls High School. . (1929) 





er ee 
Pennsburg 


PRSIRGCIONEE ooccicxccsccss 
(Broad & Green Sts.) 
EE 
(Oakland & Harrison Sts.) 
Philadelphia 
(Germantown Ave. & High 
St., Germantown) 

PUMAGEIIDID: 6osicciccinsies ewes 
(67th St. & Elmwood Ave.) 


PEVAGCIDEIS. 5c ccs cesccens 
(Cumberland & Coral Sts.) 
ly 0) ere 
(Front & Duncannon Sts.) 
PRED ksccccccsveess 
(59th St. & Lancaster Ave.) 


PRE CINED oescis.oiciciciesinic we 
(Ogontz & Olney Aves.) 


PHUARCIDEIG, o65.0cicasicie cies 
(17th & Spring Garden Sts.) 


rr 
(8th St. & Lehigh Ave.) 


PRIBGCIDIND. o.cisecesioiociews 
(Ridge Ave. & Fountain St.) 
PESIRCERIED 6.5.60 s0-seieesiers 
(17th & Luzerne Sts.) 


PRTIGGCIDIAD cicccc.ccciesesciee 
(Broad & Jackson Sts.) 


DEER nib dcansvasens 
(2101 S. Broad St.) 
PRUAGCIDIID. o6.c:c:0.060.0c0ces 
(48th & Walnut Sts.) 


PUROOIOEER. ici osinwoisicisec 
(15th & Wallace Sts.) 


Philadelphia 


eeeereeeesesece 


(19th & Wood Sts.) 





Donald W. Denniston 
Frank S. Magill 


Dr. Franklin G. Williams 
Clarence Edwin Tobias, Jr, 


Charles H. Williams 
Dr. Frank L. Cloud 
Dr. Leslie B. Seeley 


Wesley E. Scott 


Mrs. Marie K. Longshore 
Price B. Engle 
William M. Clime 


Dr. John L. Haney 
Dr. Olive E. Hart 
Dr. Theodore S. Rowland 


Luther F. Waidelich 
Dr. E. Carl Werner 


Andrew S. Haines 


Miss Ruth Wanger 
Walter Roberts 


Miss Amanda Streeper, 2nd 


Sister Mary Adele 








— 


— 


Phil 


Phil 
Phil 
Wes 
Wes 


Phoen’ 


Pittsbi 
H 


Pittsbi 
Alle 


Car 


Da 
Fif 
Ge 


Pes 
Pei 


Pit 


Sai 


T: 


Port 








— 


—__ 


nd 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Philadelphia Northeast Catholic 
High School for Boys....| Philadelphia .............. Dr. Thomas A. Lawless 
(1936) | (Kensington & Torresdale 
Aves.) 
Philadelphia Roman Catholic 
High School ...... (1928) | Philadelphia .............. Rev. John A. Cartin 
(Broad & Vine Sts.) 
Philadelphia Southeast Catholic 
High School for Boys..... PRIMO CIE 5555444 c0sienees Dr. M. J. McKeough 
(1939) | (7th & Christian Sts.) 
West Philadelphia Catholic 
Girls High School.. (1930) | Philadelphia .............. Sister Mary Esther 
(45th & Chestnut Sts.) 
West Philadelphia Catholic 
High School for Boys..... PHHAGOIDIND: o.0cssecscesecs Brother Anselm 
(1932) | (49th & Chestnut Sts.) 
Phoenixville Senior High pon PHOCRIEVENE o-c6esccecsnes Edgar T. Robinson 
1928 
Pittsburgh Central Catholic 
High School ........ (1952) VPetaUTEIE ois sidicis.o:« d:ccccieesie Rev. Brother Denis of Mary 


Pittsburgh Public High Schools: 
Allegheny High School. . (1929) 


Carrick Junior-Senior High 
CROOE esisienscinwoss (1928) 


David B. Oliver Junior-Senior 
High School....... (1928) 


Fifth Avenue Junior-Senior 
High School ...... (1928) 


George H. Westinghouse 
Junior-Senior High School 
(1928) 
Peabody High School... (1928) 

Perry Junior-Senior High 
EY. (1928) 
Pittsburgh South Side Junior- 
Senior High School. (1928) 


Samuel P. Langley Junior- 
Senior High School. (1928) 


Schenley High School... (1928) 
South Hills High School. (1928) 


Taylor Allderdice Junior- 
Senior High School. (1931) 


Port Allegany Senior High 
School ........ sreteteate (1933) 





(4720 Fifth Ave.) 


Pittsburgh 
(810 Sherman Ave.) 


Pittsburgh 
(125 Parkfield St.) 


eee eeesre reese sese 


Pittsburgh 
(2200 Brighton Rd. at 
Island Ave., N.S.) 


Pittsburgh 
(1800 Fifth Ave. at Milten- 
berger St.) 


sere ener se eeeeeee 


Pittsburgh 
(Murtland Ave. & Monti- 

cello St.) 
Pittsburgh 
(Beatty & Margaretta Sts.) 


eee eee eee eeeeeee 


eee eerer rere eeee 


Pittsburgh 
(Perrysville Ave. & Semicir 
St.) 


eeeeereseereeeese 


PESDUEEN ococsesccicicwcces 
(S. 10th & Carson Sts.) 


Pittsburgh 
(Chartiers & Robina Sts.) 
Pittsburgh 
(Bigelow Blvd. & Center 
Ave.) 
Pittsburgh 
(Ruth & Secane Sts., 
Mount Washington) 


eee eeeereeeeeeee 


eeer eres ereseeese 


PUNDEUIE .osicwcins.acic cies 
(Shady & Forward Aves.) 


Port Allegany 


eeerreeseses 





Vernon S. Beachley 


Roy J. Mathias 


John F. Bailey 


Dr. Arthur B. Siviter 


Clark B. Kistler 


Donald Edwin Miller 


John H. Adams 


J. M. McLaughlin 


Dr. Dana Z. Eckert 


Harvey P. Roberts 


P. H. Rinehart 


Dr. Roland G. Deevers 


Fred N. Hardy 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Pottstown Senior High School....| Pottstown ..........sseeeee H. L. Smith 
(1932) 
Pottsville High School.... (1930) | Pottsville .............000. D. H. H. Lengel 
Prospect Park Borough Junior- 
Senior High School... (1933) | Prospect Park ............. Gordon E. Groff 
Quakertown Junior-Senior High 
eee (1932) | Quakertown ............00. A. Franklin Hunsberger 
Radnor Township Senior-Junior 
High School ......++ CESS NM AIRE acecie cic sesecwcineeis T. Bayard Beatty 
Reading Senior High School..... MN ono ocsi aici ciers orcinieioiers John H. Eisenhauer 
(1928) 
Red Lion Junior-Senior High 
St Acie ore CISA2 Red Ete occ ciecce ca cicsisis Harvey J. Becker 
Ridley Park Junior-Senior High 
eee CHRP) Pity Pare ow. coc cccciccvee J. Layton Moore 
Rochester Senior High School....| Rochester ..............00. Fenton H. Farley 
(1928) 
Royersford High School.. (1933) | Royersford ................ Thomas D. Evans 
Saint Benedict Academy..(1928) | Erie ..............2000000 Sister M. deSales Austin 


Saint John Kanty College High 
ere rer (1928) 

Saint Joseph Academy, Seton 
DE saedderereannnes (1929) 

Saint Joseph’s College High 
MOON ergs cisory cere acais (1928) 


Saint Leonard’s Academy of the 
BN ED dv nneesvns (1930) 


Saint Mary’s Academy... (1937) 


Saint Mary’s Catholic High 


EE. axe bnendkowe sex (1932) 
Saint Rosalia High School....... 
(1938) 

Sayre High School....... (1932) 
School of the Holy Child Jesus.. 
(1929) 

Scranton Central High School... 
(1928) 


Sellersville-Perkasie Joint High 
WOOOD xic-0cveterecoasies (1932) 
Sewickley High School.... (1931) 
Shady Side Academy (Boys).... 
(1928) 


Sharon Hill Junior-Senior High 
See (1934) 

Shillington High School... (1929) 

Shipley School, The...... (1928) 


Shippen School for Girls. . (1930) 


Slippery Rock Junior-Senior High 
School, Campus High School 
of the Slippery Rock State 
Teachers College .... (1935) 


Solebury School for Boys. . (1931) 
Souderton High School.... (1935) 





(345 East 9th St.) 


eee eee rete eee weer eene 


CO COT 6 6:6 669 6 OK 


PRUGGCIORIA os 6 :cinecre sees 
(18th & Thompson Sts.) 


PHUAGCIDING «.6c.0'siccs08 soe 
(3833 Chestnut St.) 
| ee 
(5401 Old York Rd.) 


Saint Marys 
lyf er re 
(511 Greenfield Ave.) 

PUNNEES  cacslae on cite soko aniaed 
Sharon Hill 


ey 


MIM MEUNENTR. u's. bro oiaiecreiwagi eer ate 
(Cor. Vine St. & Washington 
Ave.) 


Perkasie 

Sewickley 

PHGDUTON. ciiscisicinsexwssens 

(Fox Chapel Rd., Aspinwall, 
P. O. Box 7374, Oakland 
Sta.) 


ee 


Sharon Hill 
Shillington 
Bryn Mawr 


ee 
eee eee wee we ween: 


ee ere EnE Tee meee ere 
(120 N. Lime St.) 


Shopery Rock... 6cececccces 
New Hope 


Souderton 


eee eee eer ese seeee 





Rev. Joseph Pidérkowski 


Sister M. Francesca Brownlee 


Rev. John F. Lenny 


Mother Mary Esther 


Sister Agnes Augustine 


Sister M. Isabel 
Sister M. Cletus 


Judson F. Kast 
Mother Ignatius Loyola 


Albert T. Jones 


Paul L. Gruber 
Stanley G. Stroup 
Clifton O. Page 


C. K. Wagner 
Miss E. Myrtle Snyder 
. Russell Lynes 

Mrs. Mildred A. Lynes 
Miss Eleanor Fitzpatrick 


Herbert Book 
Arthur H. Washburn 
E. M. Crouthamel 





South 


Sprin 
¢ 


Sprit 


Sprit 
( 


Spri 


State 
Stee 
Stev 


Stro 
Sunl 
Swa 
Swi 
Tar 
Ten 


Tit 
Tre 


Tre 
Tu 








nlee 











‘pring City Junior-Senior High 
School (1939) 
(pringfield Township High 
School of Delaware County.. 
(1937) 


ringield Township High 
School of Montgomery 
County (1928) 


Springside School ........ (1934) 
State College High School. (1940) 
Seelton High School..... (1928) 
Stevens School for Girls. . (1930) 
Stroudsburg High School. . (1928) 
Sunbury High School..... (1934) 
Swarthmore High School. . (1928) 
§wissvale High School... . (1928) 
Tarentum High School... . (1928) 


Temple University High School.. 
(1928) 
Titusville High School... . (1932) 
Tredyffrin-Easttown Joint High 


er eee (1928) 
Troy High School........ (1929) 
Tunkhannock Junior-Senior High 

(SRE Aree (1928) 
Uniontown Senior High School. . 
. (1933) 
Upper Darby Senior High School 

(1928) 

Valley Forge Military Academy. . 
. (1932) 
Villa Maria Academy... . (1932) 
Villa Maria Academy.... (1928) 
Villa Maria High School. . (1928) 
Warren High School...... (1928) 
Washington Seminary .... (1930) 
Waynesboro High School. . (1942) 


Wellsboro Junior-Senior High 

School (1935) 
West Chester High School. (1929) 
West Reading High School..... 


eee eee weer wees 





(1928) 
West York High School. . (1928) 
Westmont-Upper Yoder High 

School (1928) 


eee eee ee eeeses 


eeeeeeee 


(1928) 





(307 State St., Southmont 
Boro) 
Spe CRY ac. ccscennesces 
Media 


(Leamy Ave. & Rolling Rd., 
Springfield) 


ee) 


Philadelphia 
(Hillcrest Ave., east of 
Bethlehem Pike, Chestnut 
Hill) 
Philadelphia 
(Norwood & East Chestnut 
Aves., Chestnut Hill) 
State College 
Steelton 
Philadelphia 
(143 West Walnut Lane, 
Germantown) 
Stroudsburg 
Sunbury 
Swarthmore 
Swissvale 
Tarentum 
Philadelphia 
(1417 Diamond St.) 
Titusville 


eee eerereseeee 


ee ee 
eee ewe eee eeeeereeee 


eee eeeeseeeeee 


eee eeeerreeeeee 
eee eee eee ewer seese 
ee 
eee e eee ewes seee 
ee 


Oe ee 
COC CORSO OS 9.6 6008 


NNO DOIN <a a cist arerareicismnmardcers 

(Conestoga & Howellville 
Rds.) 

TOROEE Veaicieicinewie ne <inaiercminos 


Tunkhannock 
Uniontown 


re 
eeeeeeeeeeree 


Erie 
(West 8th St.) 
Malvern 
Villa Maria 
Warren 
Washington 
Waynesboro 


ee 
ee 
ee 
ee ee 


ee) 


Wellsboro 
West Chester 
Reading 


eee e ewer eee erases 


Johnstown 
(10th Ave. & Luzerne St.) 
Westtown 


ey 
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caine 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
uthmont Junior-Senior High 
BED géctveceeesews (1999) | SORBREOW 6.6 5506:0:5:00:0e0r0 Wilbur C. Wolf 


William P. Tollinger 
Milton L. Smith 


Richard C. Ream 


Mrs. Margaret Tyler Paul 


W. H. Passmore 
C. W. Eisenhart 
Mrs. Mildred W. Swan 


John S. Cartwright 
Frederick Padgett 
G. Baker Thompson 
L. M. Douglas 
Charles C. Stoops 
H. E. Harting 

E. F. Bitters 


Wallace S. Brey 


W. R. Croman 


Frank T. Dolbear 
R. D. Mosier 


John H. Tyson 

Col. Milton G. Baker 
Sister Mary Edward 
Sister Mary Catherine Louise 
Sister Mary Jude 

Floyd W. Bathurst 

Mrs. Jane Crowe Maxfield 
Paul E. Shull 

Rock L. Butler 

B. Reed Henderson 

Edwin B. Yeich 

C. A. Wentz 

Clarence E. Shappell 


James F. Walker 
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SCHOOL 


LOCATION 


HEAD 





Wilkes-Barre Day School, The.. 
(1928) 


Wilkes-Barre Public High 
Schools: 


Elmer L. Meyers High School.. 
(1933) 
G. A. R. Memorial High School 
(1930) 

James M. Coughlin High 
GEE d6sasnuneves (1928) 


Wilkinsburg High School. . (1930) 
William Penn Charter School... 
(1928) 


William Penn Senior High School 
(1928) 
Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 
(1928) 
Williamsport High School. (1928) 
Wilson Borough Junior-Senior 


High School ........ (1928) 
Wyoming Seminary ...... (1928) 
Wyomissing High School. . (1928) 
Yeadon High School...... (1939) 


York Collegiate Institute, York 
County Academy..... (1928) 


International School of Geneva.. 
(1936) 





Wilkes-Barre 
(1560 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort) 


eeeeeeeeeesee 


Wilkes-Barre 
(Carey Ave.) 
WHRCE-BAETE ok b.cisicccccices 
(S. Sherman & Lehigh Sts.) 


WWHKESEOELE  osiccccseccioces 
(N. Washington St.) 
Wilkinsburg 
Philadelphia 
(Pinehurst, West School 
Lane & Fox St., German- 
town) 
WUNNRI «dc: ernie eroveyardiws sus aiaival overs 
(Beaver St. & College Ave.) 
Williamsport 


eee eeeeeeeeee 


eeeeeeeereeeeee 


eeeeeeeeseesee 


IW MATEEDOLE 655i. 0:sis eccsicisse 
ROMMEL (2.si5 a; ors orafclnigieeraiernecelers 
(22nd St. & Washington 
Blvd., Borough of Wilson) 
SS eae eee 
SOF VOUNINSIUEE oo. o:0.0:0.0:610-0:0<.00re 
Lansdowne P. O.. .....6.000% 
(Baily Rd. & Cypress St., 
Yeadon) 


SWITZERLAND 


CL Sen er ee ae 
(62 route de Chéne) 





Harold L. Cruikshank 


J. Franck Dennis 


S. R. Henning 


J. H. Super 


Floyd H. Carson 
Dr. John Flagg Gummere 


Dr. Edward A. Glatfelter 
Dr. John W. Long 
Dr. J. E. Nancarrow 


J. Harry Dew 


Dr. Wilbur H. Fleck 
Allen W. Rank 
Thomas A. Clingan 


Lester F. Johnson 


Madame F. Maurette 











N.B.: 


In case the headship of a school changes prior to December first, please notify us. 








—: 
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OTHER MEMBERSHIP INSTITUTIONS 


JANuARY 1, 1943 


(The city following the name of the school is the post office as listed in the U. S. Postal Guide.) 











SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Ashland High School ........... PERE PO ovina wicsiéaisiacion Maud M. Prichard 
Baltimore City Department of 
BAMEAIOE Gi ciciccrcsinowaisiiess Baltimore, BEG. ......000000 David E. Weglein 
Bergen School for Girls ........ Jersey Cig, Ne Ji. o:0:nie'ere secs Catalina Van Cleef 
ee A Bee lt Mrs. Rustin McIntosh 
(610 E. 83d St.) 
Bryn Mawr School ............ Baltimore, Md. .........00 Elizabeth S. Thomas 
Central Evening High School ....| Philadelphia, Pa. ......... J. T. Rorer 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf] Washington, D. C. ........ Percival Hall 
Delaware Department of Public 
RRND <.beo sans ctisinieseioreroista DOVE, OE. sin: vscawcwaisie' H. V. Holloway 
Elizabeth Department of 
MOUSE << ccxsie:sroe'grs oreninen Biisareth Ne 4s. éccncssscses Ira T. Chapman, Supt. 
Elizabethtown College ......... Elizabethtown, Pa. ........ R. W. Schlosser 
GUMIET DENGGE. » <icceicise ccs oe cies Wew York, Ne Ys. oscccccce Miss M. Elizabeth Masland 
(143 E. 70th St.) 
Garrison Forest School ......... Garrison, WG. - civ.c.esieisiccsivins Mary M. Livingston 
Harcum Junior College ........ BOA MGW, Fas cccccceswse Edith H. Harcum 
High School Principals 
PSMOCIAUEODY 0; 550: cisscxeitiecoracesiciet New York) Cay sociccccesiss Sinclair J. Wilson 
(345 E. 15th St.) 
PRION WAOHOE 5.5.6: <:<:4:s:0:0:e:ececere Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y.| Eugene H. Lehman 
Holy Angels Academy .......... TERIOR is. a sysiciscarstornsvelets Sister Catherine of Siena 


Immaculate Conception High 
School 
Jersey City Superintendent of 
EMOOED, oro) 510s sc iereio me's visisiatn eis 
Lankenau School for Girls 
Liberty High School 
Mary Lyon School 


ee ey 


eeeeee 
cere weer eee 


eee reeeereeee 


Montgomery Country Day School 
Moravian College for Women .. 
National Park College 
New Jersey Department of 
Public Instruction 
Oak Knoll School of the Holy 
Child Jesus 
Pennsylvania State Department 
of Public Instruction 
Pittsburgh Academy 
Pittston High School 
St. John’s College ...........-- 
8. John’s University 
haere 
South River High School 
State Teachers College 
State Teachers College 
State Teachers College 
Storm King School 
University of the State of 
_& {Ree 
Waynesburg College 
farjorie Webster Schools, Inc. .. 


eeeeeeeees 


eeeeeee 


eoeeeeersee 


eeeeeeeee 


eeeeeeeee 


eee reer sees 


ne 


Reneey City NAG. sisiescccwicisicss 
PHUAGCIDEIA, PAL 6:60:<.0.6:0:0:0% 
CE Ne Es, siccediciewdiowarets 
Swarthmore, Pas ..0.6:<::0:0:0.0 


WyOhewoed, Fay s.ccciecicas 
DCERIONOM, FS. o.scciccwecees 
Forest Glen, Md. 6o.6:0000:00 


PPOMIOE, Ole. Ueiccssmicwsiecene 
Geen The Be scr caisincennine 


SO a er 
PHMOGERE, TAs cies ve ciesivion 
PRRIONGI PGi. 66 orsieia’areroessicrere 
Annapolis, Md. ........... 
Bronwen, WW. Ve occccescces 
Severna Park, Md. ........ 
South River, NW. J. occs0000 
Millersville, Pa. 
TROWEGIS, THs. acco s:oisis) seniors 
West Chester, Pas ..0:.0.000:% 
Cornwall Ne R. occ ccscecs 


ere 
Waynesburg, Pa. .....005. 
Washington, D. C. ........ 





Sister Mary Leona 


James F. Nugent 
Sister Lydia Fischer 
David E. Panebaker 
mind Miller 

Frances Leavitt Crist 
George B. Holmes 
Rev. Edwin J. Heath 
Roy Tasco Davis 


William A. Ackerman 
Mother Mary Eustace 


C. O. Williams 
J. F. Kinsley 

D. J. Cray 
Stringfellow Barr 
Rev. Edward J. Walsh 
Rolland M. Teel 
Wilbur A. Bryan 
Landis Tanger 
Lida Lee Tall 
Charles S. Swope 
Anson Barker 


Frank P. Graves 
Paul R. Stewart 
Marjorie F. Webster 
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SCHOOL 


LOCATION 


HEAD 





West Pittston High School 


Wilson High School of Spring 
‘Township 


Winchester-Thurston School .... 


. William A. Wetzel 
. John H. Denbigh 
. Frederick C. Ferry 


. George Wm. McClelland .. 


. Stanley R. Yarnall 


Weat: Pittston, Pa. ..0siccccs 





West Eawn, Pa. oc cccicccicics 
PRBBEIER, Bae becvorsocdses 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


12 Belmont Circle 
751 The Alameda 
324 Hart St. 


R. J. W. Templin 


S. H. Brown 





Mary A. G. Mitchell 


Trenton, N. J. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
New Britain, Conn. 


. | University of Pennsylvania .| Philadelphia, Pa. 
S447 NOT SE. oes ccscvosens Philadelphia, Pa. 





